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An Illustrated Supple ment is issued gratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harren’s Bazar. 


Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEET 
Supetement, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Spring Costumes 
and Wraprines; Mantes and RaGians; an Ene- 
Ltish Ripinc-Hapit and Ripine-Corset; Car- 
pREN’s Frocks, Coats, and Caps; Sewing Aprons, 
Neck-wear, Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete. ; with 
choice lite rary and artistic attractions. 


EASTER-TIDE. 

JT would seem that in all countries where 

there have been established festivals of 
worship, whatever the deity receiving as- 
cription of praise, it has been a natural and 
therefore common custom that one of the 
religious festivals should be in honor of the 
return of the season of joyousness and 
spring. 

In many countries the worship of the sun 
itself, as the creative and preserving force 
of the universe, gave this festival in espe- 
cial a peculiar interest. At the base of all 
the superficial observance of the Egyptians 
lay the adoration of the sun, and the visi- 
ble idols and objects of worship were but 
symbols and outward expressions of faith. 
With the Assyrians also the sun’s great 
power was held in love and fear, and one of 
their most sad observances, called a festival 
of wailing, the “women weeping for Tam- 
muz,” was held over the departure of the 
sun-god on his wintry journey after the 
summer With the Phenician, 
again, were to be found many of the same 
observances; and the idea that the sun was 
the source of life and good fortune was a 
common one throughout all heathendom, 
something of it shared even in the cold and 
dark regions of the North. 

The Christian Chureh, wise in the organ- 
ization of its ceremonials, adapted itself al- 
ways to the customs of the country where 
it was seeking a home, and accepting the 
heathen day and date of festival, substituted 
for the false gods its own object of worship, 
till custom established and conversion made 
It was a poetical and beautiful habit 
that it found already among our own races, 
that of the celebration of the coming of 
Eostre, the spirit of the spring; and accept- 
ing it in all its earthly gladsomeness, the 
Chureh gave to it also a spiritual signifi- 
cance, and consecrated the season as one 
full not only of the happy coming of bright 
days and sweet winds, of bird songs and 
blossoms, of verdurous gloom of 
ways, and the soft slipping of the running 
rivers, but as one full of the gladness of 
hearts made clean by long fasting and 
prayer, filled now with holiness and with a 
welcome to the coming of the beaveyly spir- 
it. Could there be a festival of loftier reach 
and sweeter meaning in any form of wor- 
ship? Even those who are not professedly 
Christians can feel the beauty of it, and rec- 
ognize how good a thing it is to sweep out 
and garnish the soul for the receipt of the 
heavenly guest. 

It is interesting, too, to note that the 
Church makes the Easter feast the govern- 
ess of a number of other of the Church feasts, 
so that she is spoken of as the “ Queen of 
Feasts,” all the other movable feasts count- 
ing and reckoning from the basis of her 
date, which is, of course, the first Suuday 
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following the full-moon that comes next af- 
ter the vernal equinox, a place which gives 
her a broad sweep among cosmical things, 
the planetary procession, and the movement 
of sun and moon. 

Nothing better expresses the general hu- 
man sense of the “mere joy of living,” and 
the thankfulness that ought to be ours 
for the privilege of existence in a world of 
beauty, nothing better expresses our recog- 
nition of the fact that life is sweet and 
rich, than this choice of a season by great 
bodies of religious worshippers for their 
gladdest ceremonies. It tells, too, that of 
which we are but dimly aware—aware in 
the vague depths of unconscious cerebration 
perhaps—that we as human beings feel (all 
without immediately naming it) the pulse 
that is beating throughout all nature, the 
throb of a fresh vitality, the stir, as it were, 
of wings in space; feel that we are as much 
atoms of the universe as the flower, the 
tree, the star, and that, if only as those 
atoms, we are held in the creative care, and 
never escape its bounds. Through us, as 
through the stem of any plant fed by the 
old earth, who feels the impulse herself, 
runs the great thrill, and we also, as much 
as the grass, the violet, the round side of 
the earth, respond, as well in our bodies as 
our souls, to the movement which welcomes 
the warmth and lustre of the returning sun. 
The poet responds in song, the man of ac- 
tion in new vigor for work, the religieuse 
in increased devotion, the youth, the maid- 
en, in a sweet abandonment to hope and the 
delight of being alive, all animate things 
seeming joyous as the forest itself, the for- 
est, for instance, that CHAUCER saw, 

** With branches brode laden with leves new, 

That sprongen out agen the sunne-shene, 

Some very red, and some a glad light grene.” 

While to these and those of the world 
worldly Lent means a season of retirement 
for purposes of spring dress-making, and 
Easter the fit occasion chiefly for a new 
bonnet, and to others the time for a certain 
lily, and to yet others for the performance 
of certain church music, yet to the spirit in 
accord with the spirit of the universe the 
coming of Easter means all that the coming 
of the sun does to the earth herself. It is 
a re-creation, a new life or lease of life, a 
freshening of all the powers either of the 
senses or the soul. But to the devout the 
Easter season has a mightier message yet ; 
it is to them like the word of God spoken to 
the listening ear; for it brings not only the 
message of the resurrection, but the mes- 
sage of the coming of the heavenly visitant 
to the heart, the full awakening of the 
heart to the hospitality of holiness, the con- 
sciousness, warmer and deeper and more 
vivid than at any other period of the round 
year, of God within us. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
LOUISA ALCOTT. 

IP\UE career of Miss Alcott has not only given 

pleasure to many households, and real bene- 
fit to not a few, but it has afforded an example of 
what may be accomplished by talent and indus- 
try in the way of worldly success, and this of 
rather a high kind. She fulfilled that which is 
to-day the dearest dream of so many young wo- 
men. Earning her living first by domestic service, 
she soon passed beyond that; by her own unaid- 
ed pen she lifted an exceedingly impecunious 
household into life-long independence and com- 
fort; and she nursed, in what was for him luxury, 
the extreme old age of a father whose ideal and 
unworldly nature had made it very hard for him 
to afford ordinary comforts and advantages to 
her youth. This she did without tricks or mean- 
ness or self-puffing; without feeling jealousy or 
inspiring antagonism. She had the delight of 
sending sunshine into a myriad of scattered 
homes, and of teaching many young girls, doubt- 
less, the way to a more generous and noble life. 
She was also always true to her principles, out- 
side of literature, was never afraid of unpopular 
causes, or forgetful of needy friends. She earn- 
ed in all, doubtless, much more than that hun- 
dred thousand dollars which is popularly men- 
tioned in the newspapers as the standard of her 
pecuniary success ; and how large a part of this 
she spent for others will never be known, as she 
ordered, with judicious foresight, that her letters 
and papers should be burned. In view of all 
this, she would doubtless be selected by vast 
numbers of young girls as their ideal woman, 
and if the qualifications for such an ideal are in- 
tellectual ability and a generous use of it, their 
selection would be very good. It is rare to see 
a woman who, if tried by her own standard and 
that of those immediately around her, has led a 
nobler or more completely satisfactory life than 
Louisa Alcott. 

But since we ought never to be satisfied either 
with ourselves or with anybody else, and since 
one of the chief uses of the study of fine charac- 
ter is to discover wherein it could be yet finer, 
there is always a lesson to be drawn from the 
very limitations of each career. The finest 
thought ever expressed by Howells, I think, is 
where he suggests that success itself may per- 
haps seem very much like failure, seen from the 
inside; and there are few eminent persons, prob- 
ably, so sunk in coneeit that they could not af- 
ford to others certain warnings as well as exam- 
ples from their own achievements. The obitua- 





ries usually miss such warnings ; indeed, they are 
apt to turn expressly away from them and think 
it a little ungenerous to draw them, the conse- 
quence being that such obituaries are as value- 
Jess as an inscription on a monument, and like 
that reduce all character to a level of common- 
place and conventional virtue. There are, per- 
haps, but two points of warning, or even of lim- 
itation, that need to be suggested in connection 
with Miss Alcott’s brilliant career; but each of 
these is of some weight. 

First it is fair to ask why this valuable life 
was cut off so early—at fifty-five, instead of eighty- 
eight, this last being her father’s term of years. 
Was it not because she burned the candle too 
desperately, while his burned calmly, and at times 
even feebly? Of late years she had suffered re- 
peatedly, it is stated, from nervous prostration 
and other disorders coming from excess of work. 
She never had any leisure; she was always over- 
worked. Grant that this evil came largely from 
those exacting demands of admirers and corre- 
spondents which have been more than once point- 
ed out in these columns, and which make it often 
hard for a really useful life to prolong itself. 
But I suspect there was another reason, which 
seldom fails to tell upon successful authors. The 
late Mr, James T. Fields once told me that he 
asked Charles Reade, when at the height of his 
fame, ‘Why do you give us no more of those 
delightful shorter tales like Peg Woffington and 
Christie Johnstone, on which your fame was first 
founded?” “ Because,” said Reade, simply, “I 
cannot now afford it.” When he was compara- 
tively poor and unknown he could write master- 
pieces ; when he had achieved fame and fortune, 
and acquired the habits that come with these, he 
no longer had the leisure to write them. It is 
the same with health, time, and life itself. The 
young girl who earns five dollars by her first 
published story has an immense sense of wealth ; 
let her cherish it, for she will probably never 
feel so rich again. As a rule, if you earn $500 
a year, you spend it; if you earn $5000 a year, 
your standard of expenditures almost inevitably 
expands to match it; and for the most part, the 
more money one earns, the harder it is to take a 
vacation. This applies to those who spend mon- 
ey selfishly, but it applies with tenfold force to 
those who are generous. When the writer was 
planning in the autumn of 1861 to enlist a regi- 
ment for the civil war, it occurred to him to in- 
vite the celebrated John B. Gough to go as chap- 
lain, since his personal magnetism and eloquence, 
although he was not a clergyman, would be felt 
through the whole Union army, On inquiry it 
turned out that Mr, Gough was absolutely fetter- 
ed by his own large earnings and profuse chari- 
ties ; he could easily earn $50 or $100 a day the 
year round by lecturing; but all this large in- 
come was mortgaged in advance to young men 
whom he was educating and poor families whom 
he was supporting, so that he absolutely could 
not afford to stop work for a moment. Had he 
been poorer, he could have gone. So when one 
reads of Miss Alcott’s coming into the office of 
the Woman's Journal, and bringing a hundred 
dollars that she had earned before breakfast, one 
is led to ask whether it would not have been bet- 
ter not to have earned it than to give it away so 
lavishly as to have to go to work after breakfast 
for another hundred dollars, instead of taking a 
day off and letting the tired brain rest. It is the 
last lesson ever learned by writers and artists to 
be wisely economical of themselves, and to spare 
the sources from which prosperity and usefulness 
too easily flow. 

The other lesson goes deeper. Miss Alcott’s 
intellectual work itself found a limitation in its 
grade by reason of its ready abundance. She 
had the ear of her public; she was, as was said 
of her, “a benefactor of households,” and _per- 
haps she did—it is impossible to prove the con- 
trary—the very highest work of which she was 
capable. But it was not very high or very per- 
manent; she never equalled her first successful 
work of fiction, and for the rest of her life, as in 
the case of Bret Harte, she simply repeated the 
same few delineations. They were, of course, 
more innocent and healthful than Harte’s, but 
they were as monotonous; children doubtless 
continued to cry for them, but no maturer read- 
er—at least none familiar with literature—cared 
to keep the run of them. Her muse was domes- 
tic, simple, and sociable; the instinct of art she 
never had: it is difficult to imagine her as pon- 
dering a situation deeply, still less as concerning 
herself about phrase or diction. In this she was 
curiously unlike Helen Jackson, who was an artist 
by nature and by habit, and who was able to 
write Ramona so rapidly that it seemed an im- 
provisation, because she had learned the use of 
her tools before. Morally and socially Miss Al- 
cott may well be a model to all young writers; 
but if they are moved by a profound passion for 
the art of literature itself; if they wish to reach 
an audience remoter than that of to-day; if they 
wish to do something that shall add to the last- 
ing treasure of the great literature on which they 
have fed—they must look beyond her to greater 
and more permanent models. a. Wy ae 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
Il.—SAUCES. 

iy addition to the glaze, for which the recipe 

was given in the last paper, and which will 
make you independent of the stock pot, there 
are several other articles involving very small 
outlay which it is absolutely necessary to have at 
hand in order to follow directions without trou- 
ble and worry. 

It is often said by thoughtless house-keepers 
that cooking books are of little use, because the 
recipes always call for something that is not in 
the house. This is a habit of mind only, for the 
very women who say it keep their work-baskets 








supplied with everything necessary for work, not 
only the every-day white and black spools, nor 
would they hesitate to undertake a piece of em- 
broidery which required quite unusual combina- 
tions of color or material, and to be obtained only 
with difficulty. Granta little of this earnest pains- 
taking to the requirements of the cooking book 
at the start, see that the herb bottles are supplied 
with dried herbs (when fresh are not attainable), 
the spice-boxes contain the small quantity of 
fresh fine spices that is sufficient for a good 
deal of cooking, and both red and white wine and 
brandy are in the house, all of which should be 
kept in the store closet for cooking alone, and not 
liable to be “ out”? when wanted. 

The so-called “ French herbs” are rarely found 
in American gardens, yet might be very readily 
sown in early spring, as parsley is, but although 
seldom home-grown, they are to be found at the 
French market-gardener’s in Washington Market, 
and can be bought fresh and dried in paper bags 
quickly foruse. I say dried quickly, because un- 
less the sun is very hot much of the aroma will 
pass into the air; it is therefore better to dry 
them in a cool oven. When they are dry enough 
to crumble to dust, free the herbs from stems 
and twigs, and put them separately into tin boxes 
or wide-mouthed bottles, each labelled. The 
expense of herbs and spices is very slight, and they 
are certainly not neglected among kitchen stores 
on that account; it is merely the want of habit 
in ordering them. In addition to these articles 
a bottle of capers, one of olives, one of anchovies, 
canned mushrooms, and canned truffles should be 
on hand—the latter should be bought in the small- 
est-sized cans, as they are very costly, but a little 
goes along way. Families living in the country of- 
ten have for a season more mushrooms than they 
canuse. In the few days in which they are plenti- 
ful opportunity should be taken to peel and dry as 
many as possible; when powdered they give a finer 
flavor than the canned mushroom, and may be 
used to great advantage in dark sauces. 

The French chef classes all white sauces as 
blonde, and calls the jar of very smooth thick 
white sauce, which he keeps ready made as a 
foundation for most of the family of light sauces, 
his blonde or velouté. This explanation is given 
because directions are often found in French 
recipes to “take half a pint of velouté” or of 
“blonde.” The mistress of a private house may 
not find it wise or necessary to keep a supply of 
sauce ready made, although to one who has to 
supply a variety of sauces each day it is indis- 
pensable; but the day before a dinner party 
sauces can be so made, and covered with a film 
of butter to prevent skin forming, and can then 
be heated in a bain-marie when required for use. 
Almost every chef has his favorite recipe for ve- 
louté, or white sauce, but they differ only in 
points that are little essential; the foundation is 
always the same, as follows: Put two ounces of 
butter in a thick saucepan with two ounces of 
flour (table-spoonfuls approximate the ounce, but 
weight only should be relied on for fine cooking). 
Let these melt over the fire, stirring them so that 
the butter and flour become well mixed; then let 
them bubble together, stirring enough to prevent 
the flour sticking or changing color. Three min- 
utes will suffice to cook the flour; add a pint of 
clear hot white stock that has been strained 
through a cloth. This stock must not be poured 
slowly, or the sauce will thicken too fast. Hold 
the pint measure or other vessel in which the 
stock may be in the left hand, stir the butter and 
flour quickly with the right, then turn the broth 
to it a/l at once, Let this simmer an hour until 
very thick, then add a gill of very rich cream, 
stir, and the sauce is ready. 

This is undoubtedly the best way to make white 
sauce, which is to serve as a foundation for others, 
or is intended to mask meat or poultry, the long 
slow simmering producing an extreme blandness 
not to be attained bya quicker method. But cir- 
cumstances sometimes prevent the previous prep 
aration of the sauce, in which case it may be 
made exactly in the same way, only instead of a 
pint of broth, but three gills should be poured on 
the butter and flour, and a gill of thick cream 
stirred in when it boils; the sauce is finished 
when it again reaches the boiling-point. 

This is the foundation for the following “grand” 
sauces : Poulette, Allemande, Uxelles, Soubise, Ste. 
Ménehould, Périgueux, Supréme, besides all the 
simpler ones, which take their name from the 
chief ingredient, such as caper, cauliflower, celery, 
lobster, etc., ete. 

For sauces that have vinegar or lemon juice it 
is better that the velouté, or white sauce, should 
have no cream until the last minute, or it may 
curdle. My object in giving the recipes for 
sauces in the way I intend—that is to say, by 
building on to, or omitting from, one foundation 
sauce—is to dispel some of the confusion which 
exists in the minds of many people about the ex- 
act difference between several sauces differing 
from each other very slightly —a_ confusion 
which is only added to by reading over the fully 
written recipes for each, as many a painstaking, 
intelligent woman’s headache will testify. As 
we progress, the exact difference between each 
will be explained. 

Béchamel.—This sauce differs from the white 
sauce only in the fact that the white stock used 
for the latter need not be very strong; for bé- 
chamel it should either be very strong or boiled 
down rapidly to make it so, and there should al- 
ways be half cream instead of one-third, as in 
white sauce, and when required for fish the 
stock may be of fish. White sauce is frequently 
(perhaps most frequently) made with milk, or 
milk and cream, in place of stock, in this coun- 
try, and answers admirably for many purposes, 
but would not be what is required for the kind of 
cooking intended in these papers. 

Most readers know how “to stir,” and it may 
seem quite an unnecessary matter to go into. 
Yet if only one reader does not know that to stir 
means a regular, even, slow circling of the spoon, 
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not only in the centre of the saucepan, but round 
the sides, she will fail in making good sauce. 
Stir, then, slowly, gently, going over every part 
of the bottom of the saucepan till the sides 
are reached, pass the spoon gently round them, 
thence back to the middle, and so on. In this 
way the sauce gets no chance to stick to any 
particular spot. A small copper saucepan is the 
best possible utensil for making sauce, as it does 
not burn. 

The rule for seasoning is a level salt-spoonful 
of salt to half a pint; pepper, one-fourth the 
quantity. This, however, is only when the stock 
is unseasoned ; if seasoned, only salt enough must 
be added to season the cream and eggs. 

Allemande.—Take half a pint of white sauce, 
add to it half the liquor from a can of mushrooms, 
and half a dozen of the mushrooms chopped fine. 
Let them simmer—stirring all the time—five 
minutes, then remove from the fire. Set the 
saucepan into another containing boiling water. 
Have the yolks of three eggs ready beaten, put a 
little of the sauce to them, beat together, then 
add the eggs gradually to the rest of the sauce, 
which must be returned to the fire, and stirred 
until the eggs begin to thicken; then it must be 
quickly removed, and stirred until slightly cool. 
Season with a salt-spoonful of salt, a fourth of one 
of pepper, and strain carefully. 

It must never be forgotten that in thickening 
with eggs the sauce or soup must not boil after 
they are added, or they will curdle. Yet if they 
do not reach the boiling-point they will not 
thicken. Only keen attention to the first sign 
of thickening will insure success. If a failure 
is made the first time, look upon it as the first 
step to success, for you have learnt what the 
danger looks like. Make the sauce again as soon 
as possible, so that your eye may not lose the 
It is worth considerable effort (and 
it is really only a matter of a few minutes each 
time) to make Allemande sauce well, for in do- 
ing so you also learn to make Hollandaise and 
several choice sauces, as will be seen by those 
that follow, 

ouletie Sance.—Make Allemande sauce as di- 
rected in the foregoing recipe ; add a wineglass 
of white wine. 


impression, 


If sweetbreads or chicken are 
to be cooked in the sauce, as is not unusual, of 
course the eggs must be left out until the last 
thing. Anything served with this sauce is called 
dla poulette, 

Sauce @ la d’ Uzelles.—Chop fine a dozen small 
button mushrooms, or half a dozen large ones; 
parsley and chives, of each enough to make a tea- 
spoonful when finely chopped; of lean ham a 
table-spoonful, and one small shallot. Fry gen- 
tly in a table-spoonful of butter, but do not let 
them brown. Stir these into half a pint of white 
sauce, simmer three or four minutes, then add 
two yolks of eggs, as for Allemande, and the last 
thing a half-teaspoonful of lemon juice, and just 
enough glaze to make the sauce the shade of a 
pale Suéde glove. This sauce is used cold to coat 
meats that have to be cooked in paper, and many 
that are after to be fried in bread-crumbs, for 
which directions will be given in the entrées. 
Dishes termed @ Ja d’ Uxzelles are among the most 
recherché productions of the French kitchen. 

Villerot Sauce-—Make half a pint of white 
sauce, which, as in the case of béchamel, may be 
made of fish stock when for use with fish; chop 
half a dozen mushrooms, and add a gill of the 
liquor to the sauce, half a salt-spoonful of pow- 
dered thyme (or one sprig, if fresh), two sprigs of 
parsley, and half a bay leaf; simmer for fifteen 
minutes; strain through a scalded cloth; replace 
on the fire; add a piece of glaze as large as a 
hazel-nut, or a table-spoonful of strong meat gra- 
vy, just enough to give it the shade of palest café 
au lait; thicken with two yolks of eggs, as for 
Allemande sauce. All articles served with this 
sauce are termed @ la Villeroi. It differs from 
d’Uxelles only in having no ham, nor acidity from 
the lemon; also, all flavor of onion is omitted. 
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IW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER BONNETS. 


E ASTER bonnets are small, close-fitting shapes, 
4 with much lower trimmings than those of 
last season; they are of fancy open straws, chip, 
or Neapolitan braids, and of Chantilly lace or 
Brussels net. Young ladies will wear low-crowned 
toques in the morning, with trimmings of flowers 
and velvet ribbon, Large round hats of straw or 
of net are for afternoon. 

The new Alsacian bonnet is close against the 
head, and rather long in the crown. It is made 
of fancy straw, with a long-looped bow of velvet 
ribbon set quite on the edge of the front, and two 
shorter ends going back on the crown, meeting 
there a spray of flowers; this is pretty in écru 
straw with marron velvet ribbon (nearly three 
inches wide), and a bunch of elder-berries in which 
are is set some long-stemmed yellow flowers. 

Soft rosettes of crépe lisse in three contrasting 
colors, or with a clump of violets, are among the 
new trimmings. Thus a black straw bonnet with 
pleated coronet pointed above the forehead has a 
pink and a pale green rosette of lisse on the front 
outside, while inside, next the hair, is a white lisse 
rosette; white lisse folds pass down the sides, 
and the strings are of black ribbon velvet. A 
bonnet made of folds of black lisse has rosettes 
of yellow and of green lisse, and a bunch of vio- 
lets next the green. There are also five small 
rosettes of ribbon—écru, réséda, leaf green, pink, 
and brown—seen on a single bonnet. 

A small round cluster of violets closely tied, 
with green stems showing, is seen on many bon- 
nets, toques, and turbans; it is called the deux 
sous bunch of violets in Paris, and the penny 
bunch in Regent Street. There are also bonnet 
crowns covered with long-stemmed violets stand- 
ing erect, and turbans have more thickly massed 
violet crowns. Wheat, which is real wheat, is 
also much used in bunches, as on a bonnet of 








brown China crape, and indeed for making the 
bonnet itself instead of merely the trimming. 
Yellow laburnums droop over the high crown of 
black lisse round hats, which are called the la- 
burnum hats. There are also ivy-leaf crowns for 
toques and bonnets. 

Very spring-like bonnets are of creamy straw 
in open design, with green gros grain ribbon 
draping the edge of the front, and forming short 
pointed loops and bows above the forehead, in 
which wheat is thrust like an aigrette. The 
newest black bonnets are of Neapolitan braids, 
with embroidered Brussels net and loops of the 
braid for trimming ; corn-colored ribbons bright- 
en up such bonnets, Black Russian net is draped 
over green or écru rough straws. There are also 
many Chantilly net and lisse bonnets made up in 
the lightest way without heavy jets, and transpar- 
eut throughout. Flowers, especially roses, red or 
yellow, are their trimmings. Unusually light col- 
oring is seen in some of the English bonnets ; 
thus a Swiss capote of cream straw has pink 
crape in loops on the crown, while the point in 
the brim is filled next the hair with a bow of 
rose-colored velvet. Lisse drapery in colors over 
coarse straw bonnets is another new fancy, as a 
Quaker gray straw veiled closely with gray lisse 
and trimmed with hyacinths. 

Close toques of rough straw have some loops 
of velvet ribbon along the brim, with a bunch of 
flowers in front, as brown straw with brown vel- 
vet, and a deux sous bunch of violets. The dressy 
round hats are also of rough straw, with projecting 
front to the brim, rolled high on the left side, and 
with very little brim, if any, at the back. These 
are pretty of black or of bottle green straw, with 
the brim lined with green velvet; the trimming 
coming forward from the back of the crown is 
of long-stemmed roses held by green gros grain 
ribbon. Similar shaped hats are made of black 
Brussels net shirred around the crown; the brim 
is lined with shirred green tulle, and the trimming 
is of long-stemmed wood-violets set in Chantilly 
lace. Very jaunty hats of plain dark straws, 
especially of navy blue, have low broad crown 
and rolled brim faced with fancy chip, and the 
entire trimming a bunch of white wing-like loops 
of satin ribbon. Closer hats, a compromise be- 
tween toques and large hats, are rough straw 
crowns with the brim turned up highest behind, 
and the trimming, entirely at the back, of velvet 
and black lace. 

EASTER GOWNS. 

New gowns to be worn for the first time at 
Easter are made of cashmere or of Thibet cloth 
combined with silk; the silk may be plainly 
repped, or shot, or striped, or it may be moiré, 
or the gay Scotch plaid silks which brighten up 
dark brown or gray or Suéde cashmeres with 
fine effect. The Stuart tartan of red ground 
crossed with yellow and green bars is cut bias 
for the front of the skirt, the revers, and vest of 
these pretty gowns. Réséda green cashmere is 
draped over a skirt of changeable moiré, showing 
copper and green hues, and is faced and piped 
with copper velvet; other green cashmeres are 
made over white Bengaline skirts laid in pleats 
that are edged with silver braid; strawberry red 
Bengaline skirts are also worn under green wool 
draperies. Gobelin blue cashmere over Suéde 
Bengaline is handsome with a full draped vest of 
the Bengaline edged with velvet revers of the 
same brown shade. Cashmere polonaises draped 
in four points, or else open in the middle of the 
front and back, are worn over plain skirts of 
striped silk, as dark blue cashmere with a skirt 
of golden brown and blue silk, and passementerie 
ornaments of cords of these two colors. 


DIRECTOIRE GOWNS, 


Directoire gowns for the street are of light 
Suéde or tan cloth, made with a long straight 
over-dress with wide Incroyable revers on the 
waist, opening below over a cloth skirt that has 
no steels or bustle, and is trimmed with flat ap- 
pliqué bands and vines of darker cloth sewed on 
lengthwise from belt to foot; this is stylish made 
with the redingote of tan-colored cloth opening 
over a cream white cloth skirt striped with ma- 
roon-colored appliqué cloth figures, and worn 
with a large Merveilleuse cravat of white silk 
muslin, Directoire gowns for the house are also 
without steels or bustle, and are made with a 
basque and straight hanging skirt breadths fall- 
ing on a lower skirt of embroidered silk muslin, 
which in its turn is gathered at the belt over a 
foundation skirt of changeable silk. Thus a 
gored skirt of copper and green silk is covered 
by a straight full skirt of white dotted silk mus- 
lin. Over the muslin skirts hang striped silk 
breadths (also of red and green), one on eacli side 
and two in the back, showing the white full skirt 
in the front and between the breadths. The 
pointed basque has Incroyable revers at the top, 
above the darts, turned back in a point to each 
armhole, and a cravat bow of the silk muslin is 
at the throat. The sleeves have a pleated frill of 
the white muslin falling forward on the hand, 
and the edge of the basque is concealed under a 
sash of a breadth of pale blue silk passed around 
it, and hanging in loops and fringed ends to the 
foot on the right side. 


TAILOR GOWNS. 


Tailor gowns for Easter are made with smaller 
tournures, having only two steels and a cushion 
half the size of that formerly used; imported 
tailor gowns have but one steel and a small cush- 
ion. Amateur dress-makers buy the set of three 
steels, and use only the two shortest steels for 
small women, and the two larger steels for those 
who are large enough to require them. The mea- 
surements for putting steels in foundation skirts 
are well given in a diagram in the supplement of 
Bazar No. 4 of the present volume. Réséda green 
cloth or cashmere dresses made by tailors have 
the left side of the corsage and also of the skirt 
of white or pale pink cloth nearly covered with 





metal braid, either copper, silver, or gold. Gold- 
en and tan brown cloth gowns have the lower 
skirt of Suéde or of cream white cloth braided 
along the foot, and there are many gray cloth and 
cashmere costumes of the silver tints so popu- 
larly known now in England as the silver wed- 
ding grays. 
JACKETS AND WRAPS. 


White cloth jackets made by tailors promise to 
be as fashionable as the Suéde and “ English 
pink” cloth jackets of former seasons. They are 
to be worn with various dresses, and are braided 
with metallic cords, and have usually a vest, col- 
lar, and cuffs of velvet of becoming color, notably 
of royal blue or golden brown velvet. For quiet- 
er tastes the jacket will be made of the cloth of 
the gown, or of the same color at least, and braid- 
ed with a darker shade mixed with metallic braid. 
Black mantles of embroidered cashmere, Benga- 
line, and silk will be worn with any dress, and 
are very small; they are brightened by metallic 
cords in elaborate passementeries. 

EASTER GIFTS. 

Easter, the spring festival, is welcomed after 
the long quiet of Lent, and in many families East- 
er gifts are as generally made as at the Christ- 
mas and New-Year time. The Easter greeting to 
friends at a distance is sent on cards decorated 
with the Easter cross, or with spring flowers, or 
the crown, the Easter angel, a flight of birds or 
butterflies soaring upward, or, more than all else, 
with groups of children and young maidens bear- 
ing lilies and singing hymns of praise. When 
something more than a card is desired, an “ East- 
er booklet” is chosen, with several pages, con- 
taining a poem or song of the resurrection; the 
text of each page is illustrated in color or in 
monotone, the cover is appropriately decorated, 
and the whole is tied together with ribbons or 
cords of gold or silver. To dear friends near at 
hand growing flowers are sent, as a pot of Easter 
lilies, or of azaleas either white or pink, or else 
hyacinths, violets, lilies-of-the-valley, daffodils, 
or other spring blossoms. A box of cut flowers, 
or a basket of ferns and flowers, is a favorite 
Easter token welcome to all. The salutation 
when meeting on Easter Sunday is, “Christ is 
risen,” and the response comes, “ He is risen in- 
deed.” A small bunch of spring flowers is placed 
beside each plate on the breakfast table, or is 
worn all day by each member of the family, the 
good mistress not forgetting to provide them for 
the humblest servant of her household. A prayer- 
book is another appropriate gift, and a hymnal 
may accompany it, richly bound in chased silver, 
or in ivory or vellum, or with more simple covers 
of soft leather. Gifts of eggs are also made at 
Easter, such as those of nougat or other candies 
for the children, and real eggs, colored by aniline 
dyes, and the children’s names written on with 
acids, are prettily grouped in a lacquered basket 
or china dish. Egg-shaped bonbonniéres of Ori- 
ental porcelain are filled with candies and tied 
together with ribbons. Egg racks of Minton’s 
wares, basket-like dishes of china for holding 
eggs, and fanciful egg-cups are acceptable gifts 
to housewives. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Louise et Cre; and Keuog; and Messrs. 
AITKEN, Sox, & Co.; Worruineton, Situ, & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, Constasit, & Co.; E. J. Dennine & Co. ; 
Reprern & Sons; and L. Prane & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Dona WHEELER is making a portrait 
gallery of American men of letters, all of her 
own painting. She has Mr. Lowen, Mr. C. D. 
Warner, T. B. ALDRICH, and Frank R. Strock- 
TON completed, and Joun Burrovers and 
Wat WaiTMAN in the early stages. For the 
WHITMAN she has only had one short sitting, but 
she has made a very strong sketch of the poet’s 
patriarchal head, 

—Mrs. Henry Wakp BEECHER has gone 
South for a well-earned rest, having been en- 
gaged most of the time since her husband's 
death in editing and assorting the pape 
left for his biography. Mrs. Beecuenr is st 
deeply interested in Plymouth Church as ev 
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and her white lace cap, crowning her snowy 
hair, is the centre of attraction at every gather- 
ing of Plymouth’s people. 

—Madame Apam is proud of being a grandmo- 
ther. She is a young-looking woman, notwith- 


standing her gray hairs. Madame Apam is not 
above paying sufficient attention to dress to 
make her one of the best-dressed women in 
Paris, and yet she works like a beaver at her 
writing. It is said that she has the first Napo- 
LEON’S faculty of dictating half a dozen letters 
at the same time. 

—Dr. RAtNsFORD has organized a system of 
charities in connection with St. George’s Epis- 
copal Chureh, New York, by which $50,000 are 
annually spent. There is no work of the kind 
better done than that under Dr. Rainsrorp’s 
supervision, Its methods have enlisted the la- 
bors of boys and girls as well as of their elders. 

—Bronson HOWARD has discovered that the 
country is more conducive to play-writing than 
the city, so he has let his apartment in town, 
and leased a house in New Rochelle, on the 
shore front. CHARLES BARNARD, who is a fol- 
lower in the same paths as Mr. HowArp, lives 
in the next house, and J. H. RiLey, a popular 
singer of GILBERT and SULLIVAN’s operas, has a 
cottage within sight. 

—Susan King is said to be the most success- 
ful woman engaged in the real estate specula- 
tion in New York, if she is not the only one 
engaged in that line. Like many a successful 
man, she came to the metropolis with little or 
no money in her pocket, but by strict attention 
to business and some lucky investments she ae- 
cumulated a fortune. 

—To Miss Joanna DavinceE, of New York, 
belongs the credit of having founded a unique 
organization known as the Summer Rest Socie- 
ty. This organization has thirty-eight active 
members, whose object is to offer a summer 
home to ladies who are obliged to earn their 
own living, and cannot afford the summer ac- 











commodations their taste and early life has 
taught them to enjoy. At present a house is 
rented at Paskack, New Jersey, which is pre 
sided over bya matron. Soon, however, the so- 
ciety hopes to be able to buy or build a house 
ofits own, The guests at the Summer Rest pay 
their way, though the board is low; but this 
takes away any idea of charity in connection 
with it. 

—Mrs. Ropert L. Cutting is described as one 
of the last of New York’s stately dames. Mrs. 
CuTtine during her husband's lifetime was a 
devoted patron of music, but since his death she 
has lived a very secluded lije. She is a good 
musician and an accomplished linguist, and has 
set some words to very pretty music. Mrs 
CurtTING has snow white hair, and this, with her 
general air of distinction, has made her a con 
spicuous figure on all important social occa 
sions. During the palmy days of Italian opera 
she never missed a performance at the Academy 
of Music, and the singers used to say that they 
didu’t get warmed up to their work until they 
saw Mr. and Mrs. CurTtine@ at the front of their 
proscenium box. 

—Miss Frances Courtney BayLor, who be- 
longs to the interesting cirele of young Southern 
writers recently discussed in HARPER'S MAGA 
ZINK, is of an old Virginia family, but was born 
in Fayetteville, Arkansas, and passed ber youth 
between San Antonio and New Orleans, where her 
father, an army officer, was then stationed. Miss 
BaYLon was educated entirely at home by her 
mother and aunt, and spent her time among the 
books which filled the house. After she grew 
up she visited Europe with her mother, and then 
returned to Winchester, Virginia, which has been 
her home for the past ten years. 

—Miss Emiry WINANT, who has been the 
leading American contralto since Miss ANNIE 
Louise Caky’s retirement into married life, has 
just returned from a year’s visit to England. 
Miss WINANT was very successful abroad, and 
she might have followed the example of Miss 
STERLING and made England her home if she 
had cared to. There is one advantage a singer 
has in England—she is never forgotten. She 
may Outlive her voice, but she does not outlive 
the memory of her prime, and for that her Eng- 
lish audiences stand by her till she dies, unless 
she has the good sense to retire before that time. 

—Dr. HOLMEs’s study window is an inspira- 
tion: indeed it did inspire one of his most beau- 
tiful poems, ‘*My Aviary.” The study is up 
one flight of stairs at the rear of his Beacon 
Street house, and its large bow-window gives 
out upon the Charles River, with the twinkling 
lights of Cambridge in the distance. Past this 
window, on the placid bosom of the Cliarles, 
various kinds of water-fowl disport at all sea- 
sons of the year, and it was of these winged 
neighbors that he wrote in his poem. 

—The Rev. E. P. Ror says that those who 
prove the possession of a good average mind by 
ucquiring a fair education can usually train 
themselves to write, if sufficiently resolute. AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE went further than this: he 
said that a pile of paper, a bottle of ink, and pens 
were all that was necessary to muoke an author. 

—President Barnanp, of Columbia, has been 
President of that college for thirty-four years. 
He has, indeed, grown old in the service, and 
yet, notwithstanding his years, he is as enthusi- 
astic as the youngest student, and not one of 
them is more delighted by a college victory on 
the river or in the ball field than the venerable 
President. President BARNARD does not look 
unlike MICHAEL ANGELO’S statue of Moses, with 
his flowing white beard and patriarchal air, 

—The Rev. Dr. Courtney, who has lately been 
elected Bishop of Nova Scotia, was a few years 
» Dr. MORGAN'S assistant at St. Thomas's in 
New York. He was born in Plymouth, Eng 
land, and is just fifty years of age. There was 
never a more popular preacher in New York 
than Dr. CourTNEY, and he was personally as 
well liked as in the pulpit, for his manner was 
as hearty as bis discourse was earnest 

—WILL CARLETON, the poet, writes from Flor- 
ence that the monument to ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING in the cemetery there looks small 
and insufficient in a country “so full of eloquent 
marble.’ It consists simply of a sarcophagus 
supported by six miniature lonic columns, with 
carved lilies at their top. Upon the former is a 
relief profile of her “* pain-worn features.”’ 

—The house occupied by Lord LytTon as her 
Majesty’s representative at Paris is the old Hé- 
tel Charost, which was one of NaAPoLEon I1.’s 
presents to his sister PAULINE. All of the 
rooms are superbly fitted up, but the banquet 
hall is perhaps the most ornate. It is decora- 
ted with eight enormous oblong panels, fram- 
ing as many spotted leopard-skins, surmounted 
by eight square panels decorated with Hindoo 
musical instruments, rich necklaces, purses of 
gold tissues, arrows feathered With peacock 
plumes, shields of rhinoceros-skins, lances, dag- 
yrers, and everything money could buy or inge- 
nuity suggest in the way of barbaric decoration. 

—GOUNOD, the composer of Faust, has been 
living in Paris ever since he left his London 
home. M. Gounop is above medium height, and 
his large head is covered with a thick crop of 
gray hair. He leads a busy life, and says that he 
is driven crazy by letters from people he does 
not know. He has a wild expression in his eyes, 
and it may be that there is some truth in what 
he deseribes as his mental condition. 

—Mrs. WHITNEY, wife of the Secretary of the 
Navy, is a great out-of-doors woman, and advo 
cate of coaching and paper chases, She is also 
fond of horseback riding and of walking. Mrs. 
Wuitney believes in keeping her mind as well 
as her body in good condition. She has a good 
education for a groundwork, and she is a wreat 
reader of novels as well as heavier literature. 

~Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York, is 
one of the most accessible of busy men. He 
prefers to see the casual caller at the Clergy 
House on Lafayette Place, where he spends a 
certain portion of every day, but he does not 
hedge himself about with barriers even at his 
home. The Bishop has been irreverently but 
graphically deseribed as the “ best groomed” 
man in New York. Certuinly there are few more 
particular about their appearance. His dress, 
however, is the simple dress of an Episcopal 
bishop, with nothing to distinguish it from the 
ordinary clergyman’s dress except the little pur- 
ple silk apron worn on state occasions. His 
figure is sturdy, ead his round face, with its 
short side-whiskers, gives him something the 
appearance of an Englishman—an impression 
that is not dispelled by the richness of his voice 
and the beauty of his pronunciation. 
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Design for Table Mat.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 220. 


TT wide-spread desire for making the home beautiful by means 


of decorative work, which has received so great an impetus | 


from the teaching of the Royal School of Art Needle-Work, has 
led to the introduction of new and tasteful ideas for the adorn- 
ment of the dinner-table. 

The table mat of which we give a sketch in Fig. 1 is about 
two and a half yards long, by a little over two feet in breadth, 
It is of pale blue silk; the design is solidly worked in delicate 
shades of silk, and the mat is finished with an edging of “Tom 
Thumb” fringe, in which various colors are introduced to match 
those used in the embroidery. It would look equally well in pale 
pink or pale olive green. 

The working pattern, Fig. 2, is for a smaller mat, which can 
be enlarged to the desired dimensions, 





Reception and Evening Toilettes. 


JG. 1.—This toilette for the hostess at an afternoon reception 
is a trained princesse dress of sapphire blue velvet opening 
over pale pink faille trimmed with blonde lace and gold embroid- 
ery. The round skirt of the pink faille is trimmed quite near the 
front with a panel of gold embroidery, and then draped with lace 


shirred to the belt and falling in shell or jabot fashion to the foot | 


on the left side. The pink silk bodice is plain, and is draped in 


| yellow. 
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RECEPTION 


AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


Dubarry, nearly covered by a full long drapery of pink tulle dotted 
with black and edged with a flounce of the tulle scalloped with 
black. Bows of black velvet ribbon with gold-pointed ends drape 
the skirt and trim the waist in front, on the shoulders, and on the 
velvet girdle. The low corsage is of faille draped with tulle at the 
top, while the sides and back are covered with a little Spanish 
jacket of black velvet trimmed with gold embroidery. Pale flesh 
pink gloves of undressed kid. Coiffure somewhat in the Empire 
style, with Greek bandeaux of gold and a high panache of pink 
ostrich tips. Pink gauze fan painted with pansies in black and 
Pink silk stockings. 
vet bows. 





THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS." 


blouse style with lace, then finished at the neck with a double 


Pierrot collar pointed low about the throat. The velvet corsage 
has caps over the armholes, and full sleeves of lace gathered to a 
band of goid embroidery, and ornamented with long tabs of velvet. 
Velvet slippers and pink silk stockings. 

Fig. 2.—This pretty dress for balls and evening receptions has 
n pleated skirt of French faille of the pink shade known as Rose 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avutuor or * Paston Carew,” “Sowre tue Wrinp,” “lone Stewart,” 
“Our Proressor,” ero. 





BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER VY. 
FRESH LINKS 11. 


LL who know the manner of American men and women know 
its curious mixture of familiarity and respect, and how its 
flirtatious admiration is without personal liberties of a doubtful 
kind, But though the unspoken mot d’ordre seems to be “ hands 
off!” the manner is familiar in tone and flirtatious in spirit. It 
has also that misleading air of specialization, of individualism, 


* Begun in Hareer’s Bazaz No, 2, Vol, XXIL 


Pink silk slippers with black vel- | 


which makes it appear as if each woman were the only she, and 
the one in present evidence the queen of the whole sex. 

No one had this manner more strongly pronounced than An 
thony Harford. Excepting that it was alike to all, it was love- 
making to each; but to Lady Elizabeth this manner of special and 
peculiar devotion was more marked than to any one else. For he 
did, as we know, admire her intensely, The stirred fancies of the 
time and the social necessities of his position, which had brought 
him to the marrying mood, made him infinitely susceptible to the 
charms of such a noble creature as this dear Delight. 
different from pretty, prim, pin-cushiony Anne, whose dear little 
brains were like so much delicately tinted wool—very delicate, 
very charming in their own way, but only wool at the best! But 
this splendid specimen of English blood and breeding, this noble 
creature who recalled the ideal woman of chivalry, was of another 
pattern altogether. And Anthony was never weary of intoning her 
praises secretly to himself, nor of showing her openly how much 
he admired her. And though he did not plainly ask himself, 
“Shall I?” he let himself drift down the pleasant current of 
emotion and event, with the feeling of one “seeing what would 
come of it.” And he took care to let Lady Elizabeth understand 
his mood, and trace the course of the current whereon he was 
drifting. 

Anthony not only delicately flattered and covertly courted Lady 


She was so 


Elizabeth, he also made her laugh, and brightened her into a state 
His stories of 


Ss, and horse 


of active enjoyment, rare indeed for her to know 

b’ars and ‘coons and snakes, of redskins, cow-boy 
thieves, of the ranches, the prairies, the mountains, and the mining 
camps, were that compound of humor and seriousness which by 
turns touches all the feelings. Pity, horror, the appreciation of 
fun, and the pathos of heroism—all these were struck by his skil- 
ful hand till he had touched every chord of his fair listener's 
heart. His quaint American accent, which he exaggerated when 
occasion demanded, gave additional point to his jokes and a deep- 


er color to his anecdotes; and his strange objurgations, which 
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were so different from the coarser English 
oaths, and therefore carried with them none of 
their vulgarity, passed unchecked even by the 
sweet lady to whom swearing was specially 
abhorrent. He spent long hours at the Dow- 
er House, and he went there at all times in the 
day: but his mornings were chiefly passed in 
Lady Elizabeth’s special little work-room, where 
he amused himself and her by talk, or now lec- 
tured her on her perspective, and now put in an 
untrained bass to her well-taught soprano, Some- 
times he read to her some of the American poems 
with which she was unfamiliar; and when he de- 
claimed those rough Californian stories he made 
the poems alive with the suppressed passion or 
quaint rollick, the checked tears or the stifled 
laughter, which he threw into the lines, 

It was all new to Lady Elizabeth; and she 
enjoved it as one enjoys a fresh breeze suddenly 
blowing across a windless sky. If for many 
reasons—chicfly those of outside activities and 
inner content—life was not quite so dull to her as 
to many others at Kingshouse, it was the reverse 
of exciting; and she welcomed this happy diver- 
sion as young people do when they are unexpect- 
edly taken out of cireumstances wherein they 
are consciously or unconsciously bored. It was 
the happiest week she had ever known, It was 
a week that seemed as if it had been stolen out 
of the summer, and had nothing to do with the 
bleak winter in which it was set, 

Yet it was not all amusement, nor all dramatic 
interest. Underneath the pure pleasure which 
Anthony Harford so largely brought was the 
higher sense of his manly qualities, and the fine 
political enthusiasms which his own evoked. 
Essentially a liberal, he was not a faddist. He 
was too broad for that, and had too much know- 
ledge of the complexity of human nature. His 
great desire was to see the sun of England with- 
out a cloud in the political sky, and to know 
that her power was even more firmly established. 
jut he was an iconoclast, though a patriot; 
and his liberalism stretched out into regions 
where that of the normal “ gentleman radical” 
stops short. Broad as it was, it gained on the 
woman where religion made her democratic in 
practice for all that her abstract principles were 
patrician. For if she accorded so much to him 
when he spoke of England’s true mission in 
the world, and how such and such virile qual- 
ities were needed for politics of the best kind, 
could she withstand him when he laughed at 
caste in favor of the individual, and classed 
dignities and titles with tinsel and theatrical 
wardrobes? When he said to her, “You are 
all just in a coil of worn-out old prejudices here 
in Engiand, and do not know that you are wor- 
shipping dead gods, You want the old notions 
to be readjusted to meet new ways”—could she 
refuse her assent, and declare that. things were 
perfect as they were, and needed no change at all? 

He brought the sense of a freer and stronger 
life than any she had known before, and she 
supposed he understood things as she did not. 
Still, it took her some time to digest the new 
doctrine. How England’s best glory was to come 
through the destruction of the House of Lords, 
the abolition of primogeniture, the nationaliza- 
tion of the land, and the voluntary laying down 
by their wearers of all stars and garters and 
coronets and titles, was a puzzle she did not at- 
tempt to solve. In truth it looked more like 
chaos than a puzzle; and she said so. Still, 
Mr. Harford said this was the only way in which 
England could retain—no, not retain ; he correct- 
ed himself, and substituted regain—the only way 
in which she could regain her leading position in 
the race of nations. If she voluntarily tied her 
hands and clogged her feet with a lot of wreteh- 
ed stuff which the most sensible part of mankind 
had thrown away, she must expect to be passed ; 
for, in spite of the old saying, the battle is to the 
strong and the race to the swift. And passed 
she would be to a dead certainty. The whole of 
the civilized world was pretty well up to her by 
now, he said, and Cousin Jonathan had forged 
ahead. She had made her start in former times 
by being the freest and most lightly held of all. 
While Europe still groaned under the fetters of 
the feudal system, she had recognized the rights 
of free citizenship. But she had clung too long 
to the rags and remnants, and she did not fitly 
recognize tendencies. Now it was time for her 
to free herself from those old traditions which 
were fettering her so powerfully, and make herself 
able to grow and expand according to the law of 
nature. 

“But the aristocracy, the landed proprietors, 
have done so much good! They have looked after 
the poor, kept society together, and been such 
good examples!” said Lady Elizabeth, in her 
high-hearted but yet so sweet and gentle way. 

“They have made Lady Elizabeth Inchbold,” 
said Anthony, quite gravely. “That is about the 
best thing they have done. For that we can for- 
give them a few slips, like— But I will not 
mention names. They may be friends of yours.” 

“You mean that for kindness; but I do not 
think we know any reprobates,” she answered, 
with a smile. 

“Glad of it. Such as you should not. When 
a system has culminated, focussed itself into its 
best, that best should be clear of evil contact.” 

Anthony spoke with a certain tender feeling 
underlying his artificial gravity that gave infinite 
charm to his words. 

Lady Elizabeth laughed off the compliment 
with some embarrassment, and the blood came 
into her face. 

“That is very prettily put—very charming 
flattery,” she said, leaning over her work-table ; 
“but I will take it seriously—I mean generally— 
and put myself out of the question. You mean 
the system—the peerage—has made a nobler 
race of men and women than the mere ordinary 
people. Can you say anything better? If our 
aristocracy has done this, it has done the best it 
evuld for the country.” 


“T did not say that it has given the world a 
nobler race,” said Anthony, quite quietly. “Isaid 
it has made you, That is another matter alto- 
gether.” 

“You flatter admirably, but you slip by the 
question,” said Lady Elizabeth, more and more 
embarrassed. “This is not what we were taik- 
ing of.” 

“Tt is what I am thinking of,” said Anthony. 

“Then, between England and America, you like 
America best?” she asked, with curious incon- 
sequence and strange discomfort. 

His flattery was pleasant to her—was she not 
a woman ?—but it had its element of pain too. 
She did not quite know how to take it—whether 
as true or as a pleasant joke. 

“ For some things, yes. At present I like best 
where I am,” said Anthony—* in Lady Elizabeth 
Inchbold’s little room, talking politics which she 
does not agree with, and fixing her palette for 
her next picture of ‘Saul and Samuel.’ ” 

“Unfixing it, you mean,” she said, laughing. 
“You are making it into an awful mess.” 

“Satan’s work, not mine. The idle hands, you 
know !” 

“ Not a pleasant association,” she returned. 

“Oh, the old cuss is not so black as he is 
painted,” said Anthony, carelessly. ‘ We have 
made far too big a scare of him. ‘Cloven hoof 
—graminivorous,’ as Cuvier said. We have no 
need to be so desperately afraid of him.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Elizabeth, a little shocked 
and scandalized. 

Like many good people who move in the or- 
dained groove, she considered the subject too sol- 
emn to be joked about. Satan is a Biblical char- 
acter, she thought, and one doesn’t make fun of 
the Bible. Anthony saw her reasoning as clearly 
as if it had been printed in black on white before 
him, and changed the conversation with a sudden 
jerk on to some lately discovered fossils which 
had explained the mystery of the pineal gland 
by the third eye of the archaic lizard. And Lady 
Elizabeth forgave his inverted profanity for the 
sake of the gentleness and kindness and consid- 
eration and chivalry—and a hundred other good 
qualities—which made him leave the track that 
pained her for one which had no sharp rocks 
nor ledges. But this was essentially Anthony 
Harford’s way. He was chivalrous kindness in 
person to women, and thought no self-suppres- 
sion hard which pleased them; especially was 
none hard which should please Lady Elizabeth 
Inchbold. On which they mended that little 
fracture, and Lady Elizabeth thought with more 
clearness than ever, “ What a charming man he 
is! how unlike the generality of people!’ And 
Anthony thought, also with more clearness than 
ever, “The loveliest lady in England, bar none; 
just the very loveliest !” 

As narrow-minded people are almost always 
jealous, and as Mrs. Aspline, good soul, for all her 
tine qualities of hospitality and sound sense, was 
especially narrow-minded—how should she not 
be ?—it was but natural that she and Anne should 
be a little ruffled by the pronounced preference 
of their guest for another house than their own. 
Still, they forebore to make their displeasure too 
evident ; for had they not profited by Anthony’s 
sudden intimacy with the Kingshouses? And 
might they not hope to gather still more of that 
coveted social wealth—the “recognition of the 
best people as on terms of equality”? And if 
they did, it would be to Anthony that they would 
owe it; hence to him that they must be grate- 
ful, But it is so impossible for certain tempers 
to keep back jibes and hints when oppressed 
with uncomfortable thoughts! During these in- 
tervening days Mrs. Aspline permitted herself to 
say more than once, “ Well, Anthony, and how 
are things going on between you and Lady Eliza- 
beth ?” accompanying her query with a meaning 
laugh, which was as the feather to the arrow. 

“They are going slick,” said Anthony, with a 
nasal drawl; “slick as greased lightning !” 

“My dear boy!” cried his hostess with a little 
shudder. “When you put on that Yankee ac- 
cent you are really dreadful !” 

“I think you do it to tease us,” said Anne, 
hitting the bull’s-eye right in the centre. 

Anthony lifted up his eyebrows. 

“What in thunder do you mean?” he asked, 
with perfect gravity. ‘“ What dog-goned accent 
are you raring at?” 

“Oh!” said Anne, covering her ears with her 
hands; “you are really too dreadful, Mr. Har- 
ford!” 

He laughed, and took both her hands in his. 
He did not like to see the vexation on her 
face. 

“Why,” he said, in a perfectly pure accent, 
“what a dear little goose you are! You never 
did know fun from earnest, and I suppose now 
you never will.” 

Anne pursed up her nice little mouth and with- 
drew her hands. Naturally a prude, by the fact 
that her life was passed in dreams, not realities, 
material contact of all kinds was intensely dis- 
tasteful to her. 

“And the veriest prude out!” said Anthony, 
with a flush that made his dark eyes glitter. 

“ You two are always quarrelling,” put in Mrs. 
Aspline, with a good-natured laugh. “I don’t 
know how it is, ’m sure. Anne thinks the world 
of you, Anthony, as I do, but there you are, cat 
and dog—cat and dog—and never meet but you 
have a scratching match.” 

“Mother!” remonstrated Anne. 

“Well, make Miss Anne more conformable,” 
said Anthony. “ At present she is all spikes, at 
least to me.” 

“IT am sorry you do not approve of me,” said 
Anne, coldly. “ But really I cannot alter myself, 
even to please you,” 

“No, I suppose not,” returned Anthony, stroll- 
ing out of the room. In a few minutes they saw 
him walking at a brisk pace down the drive. 

* Off to the Dower House, I bet a pound!” said 








_ * Mrs, Aspline, adding, viciously: “Well, if he’s 





not going to marry Lady Elizabeth, he ought to; 
that’s all I have to say!” 

“ Perhaps he could not if he would,” said Anne, 
who “ jalousied” what she did not want for her- 
self. 

“Could not if he would? <A beggar like Lady 
Elizabeth 2?” cried Mrs. Aspline. “ Just let him 
ask her; that’s all. If she did not jump at him, 
my name’s not Anne, nor yours either.” 

“T am sure I do not care which way it is,” 
said Anne, petulantly. 

“ Nor 1,” said Mrs. Aspline, a little venomously. 





CHAPTER VI. 
SPREADING THE NET. 


Ir Mrs. Aspline’s dinner had been successful 
in its pleasure-giving power, so was that at the 
Dower House, which was larger and more in- 
elusive. It took in all the former guests and 
some half a dozen more, among whom were Mr. 
and Mrs, Clanricarde. Estelle would not go. She 
had been asked, of course, but in her self-elected 
state of quasi-widowhood she had preferred the 
solitude of home, where she might think of her 
distant and ever-adored Charlie, and carry her 
renunciation as so much sacrifice to the memory 
of their interrupted love. And as Mrs, Clanri- 
carde was only cruel when the “sacra fames” 
was gnawing too fiercely at her vitals, she let her 
daughter indulge her somewhat wayward humor 
and forego the dinner, which perhaps, the mother 
reasoned, a girl could not be expected to enjoy. 
Had it been a dance, she might have insisted ; 
but a dinner to a girl who prefers bread and but- 
ter to anything else, and calls ‘a Ja Soubise” on- 
jon sauce—that was of the nature of pearls cast 
before swine; and Mrs. Clanricarde disapproved 
of waste. 

For herself, she went to the Dower House as a 
matter of duty; so she said. It was only right 
to cultivate neighborly feelings, and to help the 
Kingshouses when they took the trouble of en- 
tertaining such people as the Asplines, She put 
on an air of saintly self-sacrifice when she said 
this. She was really quite touching when she 
put on this air. She did it so well, and looked 
so sweet and tender! In secret her social creed 
was largely colored by the doctrine of entertain- 
ing angels unawares, and she was always glad of 
a shake in the social kaleidoscope. Oue never 
knows, she used to say to herself. Fortunes have 
been left to people before now on the mere chance 
of identity of name—on the mere chance expres- 
sion of interest—on a little service rendered at a 
fruitful moment when the mustard seed was ready 
to start into the forest tree. And at all times to 
jostle against some shining unit—some gilded 
fragment—gives lustre, adds consideration, and 
may bring profit. Gold has the habit of rubbing 
off, and even fragments are better than none at 
all. She had heard—who had not ?—of this new 
rich man who had suddenly descended as if from 
the skies on the Asplines—like Jove in that 
shower of gold which neither ancient nor modern 
Danaés can resist. As yet she had not seen him. 
She was not on visiting terms with the Asplines 
—she wished now that she had been—Anthony 
had not shown at church as a good citizen and 
sound Churchman should have done; and the 
weather had been too bad for walking out. Since 
they had put down their carriage—oh! that un- 
lucky George !—she had been able to go about 
so little, and was so dependent on the weather! 
Hence she had been fed only by reports of their 
new Creesus, and she was not sorry to see him 
for herself. 

All the same she tried to make herself believe 
that she did not give ear to rose-colored fables 
where the Asplines were Jes bétes parlantes. She 
was perfectly sure—at least she said so—that 
this much-vaunted phoenix would turn out to be 
only a jackdaw dressed in peacocks’ feathers to 
deceive the unwary. A clever person, with the 
gift of idealization, might with a few judicious 
verbal touches make the most commonplace 
creature a type, and as heroic as typical. Caleb 
Stagg himself could be painted up into the pass- 
able imitation of a possible person; had she not 
herself borne witness to this power, when it had 
suited her purpose? And if he could be ideal- 
ized into anything better than a miner’s son, 
brushed and washed and in his Sunday clothes, 
then could this friend of those Aspline women— 
this shower of gold framed like a man, and come 
as a second Jove from the sky. As their friend, 
indeed, he could not be worth much; and she did 
not believe in Lady Elizabeth’s judgment. Lady 
Elizabeth was a dear creature—a very dear crea- 
ture—but she had her manies like any one else ; 
and every goose in her flock was a snow-white 
royal swan, 

No; she, Mrs. Clanricarde, the wife of a ruined 
husband and the mother of a beautiful daughter, 
would see things with her own eyes before she 
allowed her hope to run away with her, as it had 
done more than once in her life before. This 
time she would be cautious, and she would test 
the ground before trusting herself to walk on it. 

With the secret determination to fascinate 
this new-comer, whom yet she spoke of with not 
so much judicious reserve as prepared hostility, 
Mrs. Clanricarde dressed herself with more than 
ordinary care—and she was never negligent of 
her appearance. She was one of those women, 
indeed, who would have found a prison tolerable 
with a pier-glass and superb toilettes. To-night 
she made herself really beautiful; for she was 
one of those pretty women who know every turn 
and trick of adornment. Had she been Estelle 
herself, free-hearted, in the marriage market and 
anxious for a settlement, she could not have been 
more solicitous to look well, more particular in 
her methods. And the result justified the means. 
She looked superb, and she knew it. She had 
that indescribable chic, that look of foreign dis- 
tinction, which no daughter of Albion ean imi- 
tate. She was like some old picture of Watteau 








—the French marquise of tradition translated 
into modern life; and that skilfully applied 
hare’s-foot, with that one artful little patch, com- 
pleted the charm. 

“How handsome you look to-night, Louise !” 
said that unlucky George, seeking to propitiate 
his tart-tempered goddess, as well as sincerely 
stirred to unwonted admiration. 

He laid his hand on her white, plump arm 
with a caressing, half-timid touch. 

“Tt is a wonder that I have any looks at all 
after your conduct,” was her cold reply, drawing 
away her arm as if some creeping thing had 
crawled over it. 

And her facile, foolish, good-natured husband, 
with his restless eyes and fatuous smile, sank 
into silence, and calculated the gains that would 
come from that last investment in a newly dis- 
covered diamond mine. She was long past that 
state of mind when his compliments could en- 
liven her or his caresses give her pleasure. 
The utmost limits to which her philosophy could 
reach was to bear with him in silence—which 
was not in patience. 

At dinner Mrs. Clanricarde was seated next to 
Anthony Harford ; and on her, as on every one, 
his wonderful manner of reserve and dignity 
made the sharp impression of a new experience. 
That odd combination of the wild West “ scout” 
with the English gentleman gave him a flavor 
as of a cultivated wild fruit. He was as delight- 
ful as the Huron, and Mrs. Clanricarde did what 
she could to improve her chance. Though not 
her assigned cavalier —this was Mr. Stewart, 
whom she knew by heart—she talked to Anthony 
Harford, as some women do talk at dinner to the 
wrong man, to the exclusion of their own partner, 
And he, though seated next to Lady Kingshouse, 
was not unwilling to divide himself between the 
two. The vivacity of this striking-looking wo- 
man, with her dark bright eyes and prematurely 
white hair dressed @ la Pompadour, amused and 
interested him. She was brighter than the gen- 
eral run of English women, he thought; bright 
enough for a Bostonian, had her good angel willed 
her that supremacy; and so far as she went, she 
was unique. She was a decided improvement on 
that good, fat, generous-handed Cookey, if not 
quite up to the Kingshouse mark. They, indeed, 
were supreme; and his admiration for them was 
a veritable enthusiasm, They were so nobly sim- 
ple in their comparative poverty, so truly the old 
ideal of English aristocracy. The countess was 
grande dame even over her embroidery ; and Lady 
Elizabeth was the very flower of humanity—the 
very essence of spiritual beauty. Anne Aspline 
had by now fallen into complete insignificance. 
She had drifted to the rear in the social phalanx, 
which was headed by this one delightful figare— 
this Aslauga, with her golden tresses—this Iseult, 
with her slender throat and gentle smile. He did 
not know, but he half believed, that he was in 
love with Lady Elizabeth. He was not sure, for 
he felt for her differently from what he had ever 
felt for any woman in his life before; and he was 
not quite able to analyze his own sensations. Nor 
did he know her mind, She was sweet and friend- 
ly and gracious as a wingless angel might be. But 
how about the woman? He had watched her 
these last days as keenly as he had sometimes 
looked for the trail of an Indian or for the smoke 
of a sheltering cabin. He fancied that her cheeks 
had taken a deeper color when he came upon her 
suddenly in the lane; that her eyes looked both 
brighter and softer when they met his; that, 
when he entered the room this evening, that in- 
ner kind of smile which tells of secret pleasure 
had come over her face like so much sunlight. 
He fancied all this; he did not know. The re- 
serve of a modest English girl makes divination 
difficult. Anthony was no fop, and he was afraid 
to think that these shadowy signs meant more 
than so many accidents with which he had really 
no vital connection. He was a little at sea all 
through, and so was forced to let things drift, 
conscious only that this lovely minded girl spoke 
to his higher nature as no woman vet had done, 
and made him feel as if he must be his best self 
when in her presence. But how she regarded 
him—that was her secret ; and he could not fath- 
om it; at least, not yet. 

Nevertheless, though these thoughts hung about 
him with a filmy kind of consciousness, like the 
mist wreath rising from the mountain, he enjoyed 
Mrs. Clanricarde’s vivacious talk, as she intended 
he should, contenting his sense of fidelity by look- 
ing across the table at Lady Elizabeth, sitting 
immediately opposite, and including her in the 
conversation whenever he had the chance. And 
how beautiful she looked to-night! Not with the 
beauty which stirs a man’s senses or mounts like 
strong wine to his brain, but with the beauty that 
calms while it inspires, that brings the glory of 
heaven down to the earth for sweet sustenance 
and illumination. Anthony thought her again 
and again the loveliest lady he had ever seen, and 
wondered with increasing wistfulness what she 
thought of him, and whether she liked him in 
truth and very deed—iiked him below the surface, 
and not only just upon it. 

Thus the dinner passed, and every one was 
amused, and thouglit it the pleasantest ever given 
at the Dower House; and wished that the Kings- 
houses were richer, and could launch out into the 
same kind of entertainments as those of olden 
days, which had helped to impoverish them now 
—and in the wish seraped off some of the lustre 
of their pleasure by regret, and watered down 
their wine quite unnecessarily. But this is after 
the manner of men who will look before and after, 
whatever it costs them. 

When the gentlemen came into the drawing- 
room, Anthony went straight to where Lady Eliz- 
abeth and Mrs. Clanricarde were sitting together, 
discussing Shakespeare and the musical glasses 
with apparent interest and real flatness—Lady 
Elizabeth thinking of Anthony Harford with 
pleasure, Mrs. Clanricarde with unrest. As he 
joined them, what was dark to Anthony was clear 
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as daylight to Mrs. Clanricarde, and she read in a 
glance what he had not spelt correctly after long 
looking. 

“She is in love with him,” ' thought Estelle’s 
mother; “and I will conquer.’ 

Something stirred her as if it had been a sword 
drawn from its scabbard. The passion of the 
fight, love of intrigue, desire of conquest, all leap- 
ed up in sudden flame i in her heart. Born for the 
kind of warfare as she was, how seldom had her 
talents been utilized here in this old Sleepy Hol- 
low—this Noah’s ark kind of society! But now 
had come the hour—and the man; and Mrs. 4 
Clanricarde consecrated herself to the struggle 
as fervently as ever a young squire consecrated 
himself to the laws of his new knighthood. 

“Will you come and see me, Mr. Harford?” 
she said, in her blandest way. “I have a few 
old Japanese curios that are very rare. Some of 
them, indeed, are unique, and were brought from 
Japan when the manufactures were not spoiled 
for the English markets, and before collecting 
had become a passion. I shall be glad to show 
them to you if you care for such things. They 
are fine, are they not, dear ?” to Lady Elizabeth. 

« Beautiful !” answered that guileless Aslauga. 
“Quite worth seeing,” she added. 

“Thank you. I will go with pleasure,” said 
Anthony. 

He had not the faintest notion who Mrs, Clan 
ricarde was, nor where she lived, but Delight 
would tell him, and perhaps accompany him. 
She was a very amusing and vivacious lady— 
that was all he knew and all he cared for at the 
present moment. 








“When will you come ?—to-morrow ?” she | 
asked. ‘How long do you stay at Hindfleet ? | 
Perhaps, in any case, you had better come to- | 
wer na 

res, I will call on you to-morrow,” he an 
saiiak “T am not staying many days longer 
I have outstaid my time as it is.” 

“T am sure you will admire my curios,” she 
repeated. 

“Tam coming for you, not for your old relies, 
he said, bluntly. 

And Mrs, Clanricarde’s heart gave a throb like 
a girl’s. If this stranger were so easily charmed 
with her, what would he be with Estelle? And 
what a splendid-looking creature he was! really 
& conqueror among heroes! How far had he 
gone with Lady Elizabeth? Not very far, she 
thought. She was as astute as any human being 
could be, not to have more than the normal 
senses, and she did not see any indications of an 
express understanding between them, She thought 
that he was fishing and she was nibbling; but 
what of that! Her drag-net would take the 
ground, and all else would be of no avail. So 
they parted, and it was agreed that next day An- 
thony should go to Les Saules to call on Mrs, 
Clanricarde, and see her old Japanese curios, 
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brought before the manufacture of porcelain en- 
amel and lacquer had been ruined to suit the 
debased taste of the red-haired “ foreign devils.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Aspline, with the briskness 
of a sour ferment, when he told her of his en- 
gagement; “that’s in the wind, is it!” 

“What’s in what wind ?” he asked. 

“Well, you have fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines, that’s all.’ she answered. “This 
Mrs. Clanricarde is the most manceuvring woman 
in Kingshouse. She is like a spider with flies. 
You are done for, Anthony, if you do not see 
through her.” 

He laughed. 

“T am not afraid of her,” he said, lightly. 

“Tt would be better if you were,” said Mrs. 
Aspline, sharply. “Pride goes before a fall, 
Anthony, and you are not the first man who has 
fallen into a trap.” 

“Don’t see the trap,” he returned. 





“And I do,” said Cookey, with a certain vi- 
ciousness by no means usual to her. 

“ And then she is so proud,” said Anne, lan- 
guidly; “and what of, I should like to know? 
They are ruined, and every one expects to hear 
of their being sold up—any day. Why should 
they be proud ?” 

“Then you too don’t like them?” asked An- 
thony. 

“T9 Like them 2?” she answered, quite quietly. 
“T seldom dislike any one—do I, motier? But 
if there is one person in the world that I hate, it 
is Mrs. Clanricarde. I wish she was dead !” 

Anthony looked at her in amazement, 

“ What queer cusses women are!” he thought 
to himself 

What was the meaning of all this? What 
corn of poor, fat, good-natured Cookey’s had this 
quasi-Bostonian trodden on? Where had sleepy, 
stupid, unpractical little Anne been pinched ? 
He remembered how these ladies had exchanged 
only the most glacial salutations last night. Their 
mutual attitude had been that of so many clothed 
and decorated icebergs. What tempest in a tea- 
pot had shaken these atoms into antagonism, and 
what was the solution of the mystery ? 

All that, however, was their affair. He had 
nothing to do with it. As a gentleman he must 
keep his promise to this vivacious French-mar- 
quise-like woman—a promise which, if the As- 
plines had given him the map of the country in 
good time, he would probably not have made. 
But Mrs. Aspline had said nothing. She never 
did speak against her neighbors. She was far too 
clever, knowing that, for a woman of doubtful 
holding in her own person to be cited as a slan- 
derer, a retailer of unsavory stories, an utterer of 
ili-natured remarks, is to socially saw the branch 
on which she is sitting and to come headlong to 
the ground. Only when caught out by the sud- 
den impact of an unpleasant surprise did she 
forget the habitual caution and launch forth im- 
politic objurgations—as now to Anthony, with 
whom, however, no harm was done. He was not 
the man to repeat or betray; and he would not 
tell it even to the reeds that she had said this 
special Midas had ass’s ears beneath her crown. 

















But she was vexed and annoyed more than she 
could say that he had undertaken to go to Les 
Saules, fearing she knew not what of loss to her- 
self and complications all round, 

[TO BE OONTINURD. } 





EASTER EMBLEMS. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 

TOW the egg is glorified, 

And escapes 

From a scrambled fate or fried. 
It appears in other shapes; 

It is colored every hue, 

Made of every substance too, 





And the gaudy butterfly 
(Poor dear thing !), 
As the Easter time draws nigh 
It unfurls its colored wing, 
And with weak, unsteady leg, 
See, it tries to draw an egg! 


And the little vellow chick, 
In his shell, 

With a head that will not stick 
In the place it ought to dwell, 
He has joined the “motley crew,” 

He’s an Easter emblem too! 


Eggs and butterflies and chicks, 
Even hens, 
Lambs, and owls on little sticks, 
Things ’twould take a dozen pens 
To describe—on every side, 
See, they swell the Easter-tide ! 


And the cards—new every year— 
Who can tell 
The devices, strange and queer, 
That as Easter emblems sell ?— 
Satin, scented, faintly tinged, 
Padded, puffed, and silken-fringed— 





Till one fears, with all these things 
We lose sight 
Mf the thought that Easter brings, 
Of its realness, sweet and bright, 
For no emblem made by art 
Can compare with a glad heart. 


’ 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpDeENT.] 
N the large greenhouse of the Botanical Gar- 
den, prominent among the beautiful collec- 
tion of palms, is one of the variety purchased by 
the late Mr. Corcoran forty years ago. It is of 
the same variety that was presented to Madame 
Pompadour one hundred and forty years ago. 
When the palm was purchased by Mr. Corcoran 
it had about ten years’ growth, so that it is now 
fifty years of age. The original in the Paris bo- 
tanical garden is protected from the public by 
iron railings.” 

This is quoted from the Washington Star of a 
recent date to show how history, social and polit- 
ical, may be written in flowers and plants, and 
has been thus preserved in Washington. This 
is eminently true of the conservatory connected 
with the President’s residence, the total area of 
which is nearly an acre, including the space oc- 
cupied by beds under glass frames. Of the la- 
dies of the White House none has taken greater 
pleasure in the contents of the conservatories 
than did Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes during her hus- 
band’s term as President, from 1877 to 1881, and 
it was she who had them extended so as to bring 
the first one in the chain directly up to the state 
dining-room and corridor, thus making a contin- 
uous promenade from the latter through the 
greenhouses. She had the windows in the state 
dining-room cut down to the floor, so that when 
a banquet is given in that room, whether the 
communicating windows are open or closed (she 
also had gas introduced into the conservatories 
to light them by night), the plants and flowers in 
the latter seem a part of the decorations of the 
state dining-room, and also a prolongation of 
those in the corridor, When the first con- 
servatory was thus extended, nearly ten years 
ago, the space utilized by General Grant while | 
President for a billiard-room and smoking-room 
was thrown into the greenhouse. There has 
never been a billiard-table in the White House 
since President Grant's term expired. His fam- 
ily, especially his daughter, Mrs. Sartoris, became 
quite expert at the game before her marriage. 
Since the aforesaid conservatory was thus en- 
larged, it has measured 47 feet in length by 25 
feet in width; but the next one, which is the 
largest of the series, is 114 feet long by 324 feet 
wide, and that in turn opens into one 62 feet long 
by 294 feet wide. This comprises the chain of 
greenhouses, one opening into another, on the 
tier which is on a level with the first floor of the 
Executive Mansion, where the East Room, Red, 
Blue, and Green parlors, the state dining-room, 
and the long corridor are located. 

The main conservatory has large palms in it, 
some of them of a rare class, and the one farthest 
from the mansion contains the smaller plants 
which require a high temperature. But under- 
neath those mentioned is another tier of green- 
houses, which can be entered by stairs inside one 
of the upper conservatories, and also by steps 



































outside. This lower tier is on a level with the 
basement floor of the dwelling, and also is even 
with the upper part of the grounds on the south 
side of the mansion, which are much lower than 
those on the north—the front. 

On the lower tier is a camellia house in two 
parts, one 53 feet by 27 feet, and the other, or 
south wing, 564 by 14 feet. The flowers in this 
are many, and of very choice varieties. It sup- 
plied three thousand blossoms for decorations 
before Lent this year, 

Next is the grapery, established by General 











took a great interest, and gave his personal at- 
tention to the selection of fine grapes for it, 
planting late and early varieties, so that there | 
might be a continuous crop. It is said the plants | 
may bear for a century to come. The house in | 
which they are measures 524 feet by 19 feet. 

On this level also is the main rose house, 
which Mrs, Hayes had built and stocked with 
fine varieties of roses. It measures 974 feet by 
26 feet. r ; 


Grant while he was President, and in which he | 


It has thirty-six varieties of fine roses. 

Last autumn an “orchid house” was con- | 
structed out of one used earlier for miscellane- 
ous plants. It is 59 feet by 18} feet, and con- 
tains 144 varieties of orchids. This will here- | 
after be known as the house added while Mrs. 
Cleveland was the lady of the Executive Mansion, } 
though her husband, the President, takes even | 
more interest than she does in the conservatories. 
He visits them whenever he has time. 

There is a propagating house for tropical 
plants, 70 feet long by 104 wide; and a small 
rose house, established by Mrs. Hayes, which is 
58 feet by 17 feet; and a geranium house, 58 
feet by 154 feet; and there are outside frames 
for violets, pansies, and other miscellaneous 
plants and blossoms. The pansy, by-the-way, 





was Mrs. Cleveland’s class flower, adopted when 
tinishing her course at school as Miss Folsom, 
and so pansies always appear in the decorations 
at the White House now. 

Mrs. Hayes distributed the White House flow- 
ers more liberally than any other lady who has 
had the control of them. She made it a rule to 
send some of them to ladies of the families of 
officials, including wives of members of the two 





Houses of Congress, striving to remember thus 
each one at least once during the period (two 
years) of a Congress. Consequently as many 
flowers were not then used for decorating the 
White House when receptions and dinners were 
given therein ¢ 





3 have been since January 1, 1882, 
On special occasions only during the Hayes ad 
ministration—say once in a wintet e the dee 
orations as elaborate as President Cleveland has 
had them for each of his and his wife’s enter- 
tainments. Even President Arthur, who had a 
great many flowers and plants used for two or 
three of his dinner parties and about two of his 
evening receptions each year, did not seem to 
care as much for having the flowers liberally dis- 
played at such times as does President Cleveland. | 
The latter, for his state dinners, has had the East 
Room more profusely decorated than it ever was 
before. The company rarely numbering over for- 
ty at these banquets, there is more space in the 
parlors for plants and flowers than at the recep- | 
tions. For the latter, cut flowers are liberally | 
used on the mantels and pier-tables, and plants | 
in the corners, in window recesses, on hearths 
and wherever, in fact, they can be without con- | 
tracting the space needed by the thousands who | 
attend the receptions. There is an arch with a 
broad ledge at the bottom above the wide central 
doorway between the East Room and the long 
corridor, and this always has small plants on it 
and trailing vines hanging from it when enter 
tainments are given, and produces a fine effect. 

In what is called by the head florist (Mr. Ptis- 
ter, who was given his place eleven years ago by 
President Hayes) the “ bouquet room,” connected 
with the lower tier of greenhouses, where cut 
flowers are made up into bouquets and bouton- 
niéres, are some most interesting relics, literally | 
skeletons of the floral devices that have graced | 

i | 
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| 
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| 








White House fétes and feasts. There is a work 
of social history connecting all parts of the civ- 
ilized earth together in the suggestions here 
found. There is in immortelles a book which, | 
with “ The Law” and “ The Constitution” wrought | 
on it with flowers, was on the banquet table when | 
the annual dinner was given to the Justices of | 
the United States Supreme Court and their wives | 
a year ago. There ure also pairs of scales, and | 
swords of justice, and a temple of justice (in | 
wire), which, trimmed with flowers, adorned - 
board at other dinners given the same body. A t | 
the dinner to the Judiciary this year there were | 
umbrellas wrought in flowers and Indian canoes 
filled with flower rs on the table, and the frames 
of these are likewise preserved. The umbrellas | 
were meant to symbolize the protection the law 
affords. Because of there being comparatively | 
few ladies always at the diplomatic dinners, so | 
few of the heads of the foreign legations being 
married, it was formerly the case that the deco- 
rations for that feast would not be so handsome 
as for the banquet to the Supreme Court; but | 
President Cleveland decided that the dinners 
should all be equally beautiful in their appoint- | 
ments, while differing wherever possible, and | 
made the same rule as to his receptions, only in 
sisting that if the decorations for any one of the 
latter surpassed the others, it must be when he | 
and his wife threw the White House open by | 
night to the public. He took pains to give this | 
| 
| 





order himself, and most emphatically too, and 
was, of course, obeyed. He regards himself as 
the President of the whole people, to whom the 
mansion he occupies lawfully belongs. | 
Among the wire relics are toboggans from the 
dinner President Arthur gave the Marquis of | 
Lorne, when, of course, these rude frames were | 
fully covered with choice blossoms. The frames 
of the Hawaiian flag are the mementos of the 
dinner the President and Mrs. Cleveland gave 
Queen Kapiolani of the Sandwich Islands in May, | 





1887. A globe recalls how, with all the countries | 
of the world marked on it in blossoms, it was the 
chief ornament of the table when the President | 
and Miss Cleveland (his sister) entertained the 
diplomatic corps at dinner in January, 1886. The 
frame of a ship was, when fully rigged up with 
flowers, used to simulate the “ship of state” at 
dinners given the members of the Cabinet in four | 
successive administrations—those of Haves, Gai 
field (who had but one or two dinners in his brief 
term), Arthur, and Cleveland. 

The frame of the floral marriage bell, 24 feet | 





in diameter, which hung in the Blue Parlor when 
President Haves’s niece, Miss Platt, married Gen 
eral Hastings, in June, 1878, is still kept, and also 
the initials, E. P. and R. H., of that couple, which 
were likewise used on that occasior 

There, too, is the seroll which had F Pluribus 
Unum on it in flowers, and was fastened above 
the door of the Blue Parlor when President Grover 
Cleveland was there married to Frances Folsom 
on June 2, 1886. A basket which was on thé 


supper table that night 8 also prese rved, and two 





very tall stands which were on the supper-table 
the night President Arthur entertained Adelina 
Patti. The frames of harp and lyre are also 


souvenirs Of that occasion. 
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EASTER-TIDE. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
H, rare as the splendor of lilies, 
And sweet as the violet’s breath, 
Comes the jubilant morning of Easter, 
A triumph of life over death ; 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin-soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 


We have groped through the twilight of sorrow, 
Have tasted the Marah of tears; 
But lo! in the gray of the dawning 
Breaks the hope of our long silent years. 
And the loved and the lost, we thought perished, 
Who vanished afar in the night, 
Will return in the beauty of spring-time 
To beam on our rapturous sight. 


Sweet Easter-tide pledges their coming, 
Serene beyond trouble and toil, 
As the lily upsprings in its freshness 
From the warm, throbbing heart of the soil. 
And after all partings, reunion, 
And after all wanderings, home: 
Oh, here is the balm for our heartache, 
As up to our Easter we come! 


In the countless green blades of the meadow, 
The sheen of the daffodil’s gold, 

In the tremulous blue on the mountains, 
The opaline mist on the wold, 

In the tinkle of breoks through the pasture, 
The river's strong sweep to the sea, 

Are signs of the day that is hasting 
In gladness to you and to me. 


So dawn in thy splendor of lilies, 
Thy fluttering violet breath, 
O jubilant morning of Easter, 
Thou triumph of life over death! 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin-soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 





RETURNED. 
AN EASTER STORY. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
‘Hearts are dust; hearts’ loves remain ; 


Hearts’ love will meet thee again 
—EmeErson. 


“ «1 OOD-BY, little sweetheart!” 

J “Good-by, George; have a good time, 
and mind your tutors and governors.” 

George Hale laughed and kissed his hand to 
the merry child standing on the steps of her fa- 
ther’s house, her dark gray eyes laughing, though 
she tried to keep her pretty red lips sober, and 
pretend a solemnity she did not feel, but with 
feminine instinct felt it proper to assume, 
though the tiny witch was but seven years old. 
A pretty picture she made there in the level sun- 
set rays that brought her white dress out into 
full relief against the dark doorway, and thread- 
ed the wild abundance of her floating red hair 
with rays of gold till it made a fiery halo about 
the small apple-blossom face, and gave an air of 
unreality to a very real and positive little mor- 
tal. Annis Carver and George Hale had been 
neighbors and playmates all their short lives; 
they had romped together out-of-doors and in; 
he had protected and domineered over her; she 
had coaxed and teased him. Annis was the only 
daughter of a wealthy New York merchant who 
lived on the Hudson River for the sake of his wife's 
health, for Mrs. Carver was an invalid who could 
not bear the rush and roar of the great city. 
Annis saw very little of her father, who took an 
early train to New York every day, and only re- 
turned in time for the dinner at which she was 
too young to appear. He was merely a Sunday 
acquaintance, so when George Hale’s father died 
one day very unexpectedly, Annis’s cool remark 
was, “ Well, George, it isn’t much matter; papas 
don’t ‘mount to much, J fink.” 

There was only a year left, however, for George 
to coincide with Annis’s philosophy, and during 
that year the two went about as usual, devising 
their own amusement, in which “ Aniseed,” as 
George teasingly called the piquant dancing lit- 
tle fairy, was always the readiest of wit, the 
most daring in invention. Many a time thereaf- 
ter George sighed and smiled both to remember 
her odd and difficult schemes for their mutual 
amusement; she imprinted herself on his mem- 
ory as nothing commonplace could have done ; in 
“al! the chances and changes of this mortal life” 
he never really forgot her till they met again. 

For at the end of this year, when Mr. Hale’s 
estate was all settled, and his affairs put into tan- 
gible shape, it was found that George and his 
mother had but just enough to live on comfort- 
ably; and as Mrs. Hale’s only brother had gone 
to England in his youth, and was now a prosper- 
ous merchant in London, he wrote her on hear- 
ing of her husband’s death, offered her a home 
in his own house, and promised to find a place 
for George as soon as he was old enough to work, 
for now he was only tw elve. 

The offer was accepted at once. Mr. Niven 
was a widower with one child—a daughter about 
George’s age—and Mrs. Hale knew that she her- 
self would be of use to her brother and a comfort 
to Mary; so she sold her pretty home on the 
Hudson, with all its appurtenances, bade good-by 
to her friends, and took passage for her boy and 
herself to England. In the novelty and excite- 
ment of the journey George soon ceased to mourn 
for his pretty playmate; but once settled in Lon- 
don, a terrible attack of homesickness fell upon 
him; the dingy streets, the new ways and places, 
the fog and rain, the confinement to the house, at 
first absolutely necessary, were all a sharp and 
painful contrast to his lost home with its lawns 
and gardens, his freedom to go and come, the 
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bright skies and fresh breezes of America, and 
the companionship of his gay, loving, and amus- 
ing playmate; for Mary Niven, his cousin, was a 
delicate, silent child, shut up in her nursery ex- 
cept for a formal walk daily with her maid or a 
drive through the Park with her governess—a 
prim, forbidding woman, who considered propri- 
ety the chief of all virtues. 

For a time George was really ill with that ail- 
ment so exhausting that even strong men have 
died of it in enforced exile; but he was young 
and a boy, and after a time grew out of it, and 
began to accommodate himself to his surround- 
ings. He went to school, had to fight his way 
and find his level, and between his studies and 
his comrades soon learned to feel that London 
was his home. 

His radiant little sweetheart became a bright 
picture only in his memory; he always thought 
of her as a child, even when he left school, and 
was put into a bank as the youngest clerk there, 
to work his way upward as he might. 

But before his eyes Mary Niven grew up into 
a sweet, languid girl, with the soft blue eyes, sil- 
very blond hair, and too exquisite complexion, 
flushing and fading like the sudden changes of a 
sunset sky, that she had inherited from her dead 
mother. There was nothing piquant or salient 
about her: a sharper contrast to Annis Carver 
could not be imagined. She was brought up by 
line and plummet, submissive, gentle, delicate ; 
cared for like a frail bit of priceless china; wait- 
ed on at every turn; helpless, fair, and fragile. 
George, as a boy, had sniffed at her. “ Miss 
Mollycoddle,” he styled her, and it took all his 
mother’s authority to keep him from teasing and 
tormenting the timid child, who shrank from his 
breezy, boisterous ways with mute terror. But 
as they both grew older he learned to be more 
careful of this feeble, appealing creature; and 
she learned to adore with childish ardor the 
strong, cheerful, kind-hearted cousin whom she 
saw every day. Mrs. Hale had her own day- 
dreams about the matter; she had begun to love 
Mary tenderly, and the girl clung to her as to a 
mother; but Mr. Niven, absorbed in his business, 
neither thought nor dreamed of anything else. 
Mary was his little girl still, and if he ever gave 
her a serious place in his thoughts, it was with 
sad foreboding, for she was the image of her mo- 
ther, who had faded out of his arms like 


“The rath primrose, that forsaken dies,” 


and left him with only this wailing baby, who had 
grown into her very image, and filled him with 
wordless fears as he recognized the ominously 
delicate loveliness that was not the brightness of 
life, but the shadow of death, to his eyes. 

In the mean time Annis Carver was growing 
up, and had her own experiences; she too had 
lost her father a few years after George went 
abroad, and the house fell under her elder bro- 
ther’s rule. 

Jolin Carver was twenty years older than his 
sister; between him and her lay a row of little 
graves in a lonely church-yard among the hills of 
Ulster County. Annis was but five years old 
when Jack left home, went into the far West, 
married, and prospered. Now that her father was 
dead, and she twelve years old, Jack and his wife 
and daughter came on to take up their abode in 
the old house by the river, Jack to go on with 
his father’s business in New York. But another 
change followed: one brings another in this 
changing world. Mrs. Jack Carver was an ener- 
getic, handsome, resolute woman, fond of society, 
and accustomed to lead and rule in the fast-grow- 
ing Western town where Jack had made money, 
and also taken the lead; the quiet of the country, 
the monotonous life, the necessity of falling back 
on her own mental resources for entertainment, 
were really dreadful to her impetuous and undis- 
ciplined nature; she insisted on spending her 
winters in New York, and filling the honse with 
gay company during the summer. 

Mrs. Carver the elder, always an invalid, hurt 
to the heart by her husband’s death, and missing 
all the time his loving care and tender consider- 
ation, felt that her life was not worth living any 
longer ; yet for Annis’s sake she tried courageous- 
ly to be cheerful and to endure this new order of 
things; but even her strong endeavor of soul 
could not rehabilitate her exhausted body, and 
wheu Annis was fifteen she was both motherless 
and fatherless. At her sister-in-law’s instigation 
she was at once sent to school; but, fortunately 
for the girl, it was a thoroughly good school, in a 
small New England village, presided over by a 
kind, sensible, and intelligent woman, who made 
her house a real home for her pupils, looked af- 
ter them as a mother would, regarded their health 
and their happiness as two-thirds of their needful 
education, and yet thoroughly cultivated their 
minds, not in an unbending routine, but after 
their individual tendencies. Here Annis devel- 
oped into a beautiful and brilliant woman; the 
red hair had deepened into a rich chestnut whose 
loose waves caught the light with a tinge of deep- 
est gold that shot through its abundant coils like 
threads of sunset glory; her delicate dark brows 
and long curling lashes gave singular effect to 
the long dark gray eyes that shone under her white 
forehead like 

“antique jewels 
Set in spotless Parian stone,’ 


her complexion still tinted like the apple’s blos- 
soms, her full scarlet lips, through which the 
white teeth flashed when she laughed or spoke, 
the exquisite dimple of cheek and chin, the tall 
graceful figure, all combined to make a real beau- 
ty, while through all this fair covering shone the 
same gay, bewitching, mischievous, loving soul 
that had made George Hale’s little sweetheart 
such a charming child. 

When she was twenty she left school; she 
had begged to stay there two years longer than 
her brother intended she should, for it was her 
real home, and her sister-in-law was not a con- 
genial person at all, being a mere woman of the 





world, grasping and obtrusive—in every way op- 
posite to Annis herself. But when Annis was 
twenty Mrs. Jack suddenly died, and her husband 
sent for his sister to come and preside over his 
house, his only child, a daughter, taking her aunt’s 
place in Miss Pomeroy’s school. Alice was ex- 
tremely fond of Annis, and would gladly have 
staid with her, but this arrangement had been 
planned before her mother’s death, so that she 
had to be satisfied with spending her vacations 
at home, and keeping up a constant correspond- 
ence with her aunt. When her year of conven- 
tional mourning expired, Annis came out into 
society, and made a great success; but there 
was something deeper and more refined in her 
nature than the ordinary “ belle metal,” and she 
did not throw her whole soul into gayety and 
fashion, She made time to read, to keep up her 
music, to improve her French and German, by 
refusing at least half the invitations showered 
upon her, and she entertained very rarely. When 
Jack urged her to accept and give more recep- 
tions aud dinners, she always answered, “ Wait 
till Alice is out; I want a companion.” 

But every day she seemed to grow lovely. She 
set herself to her home duties, to the work of her 
church, to her charities and her studies, with “a 
heart at leisure from itself,” and that loveliness 
of character that so transcends any bloom or 
grace of person transformed her day by day. 

“Shure the likes of her isn’t long for this on- 
aisy wurrld,” croaked the widow Kelly, one of 
her pensioners, as Annis shut her door one bit- 
ter winter day after a visit that had left both 
help and cheer behind it. ‘“’Tis the moral of a 
saint she is this day an’ ever, an’ ’tis thim kind 
is wanted above, smahl blame to’em! It ud be 
a darrk day that shut the eves of her tome; but 
well I know she’s ready for company to the saints, 
if she be a hiritic; St. Pether couldn’t deny her 
the doore av she is; ’tis where she belongs. The 
heavens be her bed, annyway, the darlin’ cra- 
thur!” 

But Annis did not look like dying; health 
filled her veins and lit her eves; she had been 
taught to consider health the first of blessings 
that it was in her power to procure, and made it 
as much a duty to keep well as to tell the truth. 
So three years after her sister’s death passed, 
and Jack, weary with incessant application to 
business, and beginning to fail in health, found 
it necessary to go abroad, and decided to close 
his house and take Annis with him. Alice would 
remain at her school in their absence. 

By this time Mary Niven had grown to full 
womanhood, but alas! with her growth the in- 
herited enemy within her had grown too, and 
she had gone to Madeira with her aunt. It was 
now Mr. Niven’s dearest wish that George should 
marry his daughter; he had awaked at last to 
the fact that Mary was a woman, and had set 
her heart wholly on her cousin; but George cared 
no more for her than a cousin should; nor could 
he pretend either to her or to himself that he 
loved her except with the pitying fraternal affee- 
tion any strong and kindly man gives to a weak 
and dying woman thrown in his way; so Mary, 
ill and heart-sick, had set off to Madeira with 
her father and aunt, and left George to be haunt- 
ed by the pale, agonized face, wet with stream- 
ing tears, that had gazed after him from the 
deck of the vessel as he left them after a sad 
farewell. 

He was a kind and honest fellow, with a deep, 
true heart, never as yet awakened to the mortal 
passion of love. He had been absorbed hitherto 
in his business, and living in his uncle’s house, 
had seen little society, for Mary’s health forbade 
her going out or receiving at home. He had his 
club, like any other young Englishman, and in 
his brief summer vacation always went fishing, 
or on a walking tour with some friend. But 
never yet had he seen any woman who touched 
his heart. As for his little sweetheart by the 
river, she had almost gone out of his remem- 
brance. 

As he went back day after day to his rooms in 
his uncle’s lonely house he thought more and 
more of poor Mary. He could not forget that 
sorrowful white face, and he began to ask him- 
self why he should not marry her and make her 
happy, for his mother, in expressing her own 
wishes, had involuntarily admitted that Mary al- 
ready loved him, and he knew from a hundred 
little incidents and chance words that his uncle 
desired the match. But hitherto his loyal soul 
had rejected the idea of a merely expedient 
marriage ; it seemed to him a form of deliberate 
perjury. Now, in this solitude, pity and affec- 
tion both besieged him. He certainly loved no 
one else: why should he not make this dying 
child happy while she could be? He had made 
up his mind on the way to the bank one morning, 
after the ship had arrived at Madeira and a tele- 
gram reached him to that effect, that he would 
that night write and offer himself to Mary, and 
follow his letter as soon as he could leave his 
post. But who knows in the morning what will 
come to pass before night? We are at the 
mercy of death and life both but for the merci- 
ful Master of life and death, who leadeth the 
blind by a way they knew not,” and brings us 
into the haven where we would be, from the 
very heart of the tempest in which we despair 
and yield. 

That morning a stranger walked into the bank 
where George Hale was now an officer, and pre- 
sented letters of credit from America. George 
was struck by the name; it touched a dim mem- 
ory and brought it to life. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, English fashion, after 
concluding his business, “but I am American 
born, and your name is familiar to me. Have 
you any relative by the name of Jonathan Car- 
ver, living on the Hudson River, in New York 
State, not far from Kingston ?” 

“That was my father,” answered Jack, with a 
smile. 


“Was!” George remembered Annis’s father 





as a man in the sturdy prime of life. Were they 
all gone,then? He had once heard Annis speak 
of her brother Jack; once he had seen a tall 
young fellow running down to catch the ferry- 
boat with Mr. Carver. He went on; “TI lived in 
the next place to your father’s, Mr. Carver. Your 
sister and I were playmates for all my childhood. 
I remember her well.” And as he spoke the tiny 
figure with smiling face and flying hair, kissing 
the small fingers with a pretty gesture of fare- 
well, rose before George Hale’s eyes with won- 
derful distinctness. 

“My sister is with me. Won't vou call and 
see us? We are at the L »” said Jack Car- 
ver, in his hearty, cordial fashion, and a look out 
of his eyes that brought back Annis still more 
distinctly. 

George thought no more of Mary: when he 
should have been writing that letter, he was 
threading his way through London streets to 
the L , his heart and head full of long-laid- 
aside memories. And when Annis rose to re- 
ceive him with outstretched hand and the old 
smile in her eyes, Mary Niven, her love, her sor- 
row, her impending death, were swept away like 
cobwebs. He knew that before him stood the 
one woman of his world; that there was a final 
barrier set up betwixt him and any other. He 
made a very long call, bewitched by the sparkling 
beauty, the sweet quick voice, the grace of mo- 
tion, the expressive countenance that spoke even 
before that voice gave words to thought. All 
this was so different from the sad and timid 
language of Mary Niven. On his way home he 
could not but contrast the two, and be deeply 
thankful that Jack Carver had not delayed a 
day longer in Liverpool. The next day the three 
took a long drive in the beautiful outskirts of 
London; the next day there were pictures to in- 
spect; the next, the opera to visit. Every even- 
ing George made some excuse to see Annis again, 
till Jack began to perceive the situation. 

“ Annis,” said he, one morning, as they sat to- 
gether making plans for the day, “are you going 
home with me?” 

“ Jack !” was the indignant answer. 
Annis blushed to the waves of her hair. 

“Well, it was a natural question,” he went 
on. “Hale seems to be as thoroughly netted as 
any fly I ever saw, and you make a strong cob- 
web, Annis.” 

“ Jack, how can you speak so? George Hale 
was my first friend; we were children together ; 
he never has said any other than a friendly word 
to me.” 

Jack was satisfied with the assurance: he was 
not well versed in the ways of women or he 
would have discovered that his interference had 
only accelerated the thing he dreaded. 

After this Annis iced her voice and her man- 
ner to George, refused his invitations, and re- 
duced him to despair. When a man in love is 
in despair, he vindicates his condition by doing 
something desperate. It had been a promise, be- 
fore this “cloud took all away,” that the three 
friends should spend Easter-week together in the 
Isle of Wight, and George had made arrange- 
ments to exchange his August vacation for this 
week of April, so that Annis could not well 
change their plans; and to the Isle they went on 
the Saturday of Passion-week, and established 
themselves in a tiny lodging just ten minutes’ 
walk from the shore, and no further from a pic- 
turesque little church standing high on the cliffs. 
Spring had come here; the grass was emerald 
green, and starred with small pink-edged daisies ; 
primroses made the budded copses sunny and 
sweet; fragrance of wild-wood violets filled the 
air; and in the cottage gardens daffodils had be- 
gun to bloom, and snowdrops clustered their 
pallid bells ; the air was a delicate incense offered 
for the renewal of nature’s life, the restoration 
of the entombed blossoms; and the soft sea haze 
brooded over all at morning and evening, as if 
indeed “the morning and the evening were the 
first day,” and this the “mist from the earth 
that watered the whole face of the ground.” 

After the Easter service in the quaint old 
church, freshened to-day with spring flowers 
crowded on fontand chancel rail, the three strayed 
together to the cliff-top near by, and sitting down 
on the grass, looked out to sea. Nothing was 
spoken for a moment ; George’s heart beat till it 
choked him; Jack whistled; Annis poked the 
turf with her parasol, and looked strenuously at 
nothing. Presently Jack spied a fisherman on 
the beach below, and hurried down by a little 
winding path to interview him, for it was Jack’s 
delight to talk with the humbler English folk, 
and thereby vindicate his admiration for his own 
beloved country people. 

Annis half rose, as if to follow him, but George 
laid his hand on her arm. 

“ Annis,” he said, with his heart in both eves 
and voice, “ you were once my little sweetheart ; 
will you take back the place—with a difference ?” 

Annis did not lift her eyes; she poked the 
turf more vigorously than ever ; there were scarce 
three words spoken: the tender phrases and ro- 
mantic manners of novelistic lovers do not find 
place in real life. Annis never knew that she 
had said a word, yet when Jack came toiling up 
the cliff path, much instructed concerning prawns 
and John-Dorys—quite Anglican fishes that re- 
publicanism ignores—he was surprised mildly to 
have George spring to his feet and ask at once 
his congratulations and his consent. 

“T suppose I.can’t help myself,” said Jack, 
dryly. “I congratulate you, Hale, but I don’t 
feel at all like it. As to my consent, I am not 
any more likely to enjoy giving you that, but I 
have no right to withhold it: Annis is her own 
mistress, Good Lord! what am I going to do 








But poor 


without you, child ?” he exclaimed, throwing one 
arm close around his sister as his Joss in her 
suddenly struck him, 

“Ah, Jack, don’t forget Alice!’ Annis whis- 
pered, hiding her hot face on his shoulder. 

So they went back to their lodging, two radiant 
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countenances and one serious; and that evening 
as George and Annis sat under a clustering wood- 
bine outside the cottage porch breathing the 
air fragrant with sea and flowers, and building 
visions of their future, George said, earnestly : 
“ Blessed Easter, the one day of all years to me! 
It is a new life indeed that comes to us to-day, 
Annis.” 

It was, indeed, far beyond his knowledge, a 
fateful day for him. 

With this brief spring holiday, however, ended 
the lovers’ intercourse, for Jack must go on his 
way, and Annis with him, to the German baths 
to which he was ordered: they had already staid 
in England longer than they meant to, George 
and his betrothed would not meet again till late 
in the autumn, when she and her brother would 
return to London for a few days before sailing 
for America. 

It was hard for George to go back to his lone- 
ly life—all the more hard that he must announce 
his engagement to his mother. He knew it would 
seriously grieve and disappoint her, alienate his 
uncle, and hurt Mary; so he put it off as long as 
he could in justice to Annis, who would naturally 
expect to receive congratulations from George’s 
friends. It was in July at last before he wrote, 
excusing himself both to his mother and Annis 
on the plea that his daily letters to the latter oc- 
cupied his time. But he got no answer from 
Madeira for a much longer time than was needful 
for letters to go and come. His first news was a 
brief telegram: “A severe hemorrhage. M. ap- 
pears dying.” This was hard for George. He 
could not but feel the sharpest regret that he had 
not been able to render his cousin’s short life 
happy. In vain he assured himself that he meant 
to do so, and should have, had not Annis’s unex- 
pected appearance intervened. Like all generous 
and kindly people, he over-blamed himself. No 
further message came, but a letter followed that 
told him Mary still lived. There were in it no 
congratulations, no word about Annis, It seem- 
ed to him a dark cloud was closing over him, 
which he was helpless to avert. 

Meantime Jack was getting better fast at his 
watering-place, but, determined to try its virtues 
thoroughly, he staid till the beginning of No- 
vember, Annis had not entirely enjoyed her 
summer; she had felt between the lines of 
George’s letters that he was not happy, and she 
longed to see him, and was glad to be on her way 
to London again. 

Her sweet bright face, her tender voice, charm- 
ed George out of his morbid depression. He felt 
that she was excuse enough for the wildest in- 
fatuation, and that if once his mother could see 
her she would fully understand why he could 
never have loved Mary Niven. 

While they were with him George had many a 
consultation with them both about the near fu- 
ture; and in view of the very unpleasant position 
he would be in should he remain in his uncle’s 
family now, he at last yielded to Jack’s desire 
that he should return to his native country, and 
take a share in the business of “ J. Carver’s Son,” 
as the firm now stood, It was hard for him to 
part with Annis, even for a few months, but it 
had to be, and before they separated she had 
promised to marry him on that coming Easter- 
day. It was their mutual idea so to consecrate 
the anniversary of their betrothal, and make the 
day doubly dear. Annis had a horror of public 
weddings: the occasion was too sacred in her 
eyes to be celebrated anywhere but in church, 
and her want of near relations made it possible 
to have it strictly private. It should take place, 
they resolved, directly before the morning service, 
before any of the congregation assembled, and it 
should be kept thoroughly secret, so that their 
first mutual act as man and wife should be shar- 
ing in the service and celebration of the day. It 
was like Annis so to link herself with heaven as 
well as earth, and George loved her the better 
for it. 

As he left her on the steamer’s deck, radiant 
with health and beauty, yet her face quivering 
with the grief of parting, and her lovely eyes full 
of tears, George’s heart sank with some unde- 
finable foreboding. He felt the reason when a 
man came up to him on the quay and touched 
his hat to him—a crape-banded hat. It was his 
uncle’s valet. “ Please, sir, the Munchal is just 
here, sir. You didn’t get the despatch. We've 
a-brung home Miss Niven’s body, sir.” 

George staggered back, the shock was so sud- 
den, so dreadful, to him so ominous. Like one 
in a dream he let Simmons guide him to the 
carriage where his mother and uncle sat. The 
old remorse returned upon him, For long days 
he was listless and sad. Nothing was said to 
him of past or future. His uncle was crushed, 
his mother worn out and ill. Nothing offered to 
him in the near outlook but the cabled message 
Jack Carver had promised to send him. He saw 
the Servia’s arrival in the shipping news, but he 
did not see or know that in a frightful storm on 
the voyage Annis had staid on deck too long, 
been wet to the skin by the sudden rush of a 
great wave, and when they arrived at New York 
she was so ill that she had to be carried on shore 
in a chair, taken at once to her chamber, and put 
under a physician’s care. It was not strange that 
Jack forgot the cable message. 

Alice Carver was at home to receive them. Her 
school-days were over, and she was delighted to 
beathome. Her joy, however, was short. Pneu- 
monia set in on Annis’s cold, became dangerous, 
and in one week from her landing she was at the 
point of death, For a few hours she rallied, and 
had time for one earnest talk with Alice, and, 
propped on pillows, wrote a note to George Hale. 
Then the treacherous disease returned with fresh 
violence. In two days more Annis’s health and 
beauty had vanished forever; her life itself went 
out in a short sigh. 

Jack had cabled at last to George Hale, but it 
was only three words—“ Annis is dying”; and 
the next day went three more—* Annis is dead.” 





George could not believe it. The strong in- 
credulity of sudden sorrow kept him up for a day 
or two, but it was a brief and feeble stay. He 
had to believe that his purposes were broken off, 
his life wrecked, his hope cut off like a tree, even 
as Scripture says; and added to all this dreadful 
consciousness of loss was the morbid idea that he 
was thus punished for destroying his poor little 
cousin’s peace, and no doubt shortening her life. 
Out of this dreadful despondence nothing could 
have roused him but that last letter of Annis’s, 
which Jack enclosed in a long one of his own, 
full of details and hearty sympathy. The note 
ran thus: 


“ Dear, DEAREST GEorGE,—This is for good-by, 
dear; I don’t want to say it, but it is God's will. 
I am sad, but not afraid. One thing I want of 
you: do not give up your plans of coming back to 
be with Jack. I want to have you together, and 
when Easter-day comes, go to the church, where 
we should have gone together, and think of your 
Annis; perhaps I shall be there too. Good-by 
again,my own, Your own ANNIs.” 


These brief, piteous words, traced in a hand 
tremulous with near death, unlocked the arid de- 
spair of George’s heart; he fell upon his knees 
and wept floods of hot and bitter tears; all the 
woman in his nature was stirred to the depths; 
it was a pitiful spectacle had any man beheld it; 
but he was alone—except that it seemed as if 
Annis laid a soft hand upon his head and blessed 
his awful sorrow. After a time, like all the rest 
of us, he regained self-control, and set about pre- 
paring to change his home and his employment; 
his mother would not go with him at first; she 
would wait till he had a home ready for her. 
But one delay after another occurred, and he was 
unable to sail till the spring came on; then the 
steamer itself was hindered by contrary winds 
and continual storms, till it only arrived at the 
wharf late on Easter-even. There was no one 
there to meet him; Jack had watched all day 
for him, and gone home at last, so George betook 
himself to the nearest hotel, and, worn out with 
fatigue, slept so late on Sunday morning that he 
had no time to look up Mr. Carver’s house. He 
remembered well, however, Annis’s last request ; 
he had been in terror all the latter part of his 
voyage lest he should be too late to fulfil it; he 
had just time now, however, to take breakfast 
and send fora carriage to take him to St. Blank’s, 
It was nearer than he thought; he found him- 
self wellnigh the first person there; he asked 
the sexton to show him into Mr. Carver’s seat, 
and placed himself in the end of it, next the wall, 
glad to be alone with the thouglits that came 
surging over him. It was a side pew, well for- 
ward; he had a full view of the chancel, adorned 
with masses of exquisite flowers—stainless roses, 
white passion-flowers, tall clustered ‘ilies white 
as milk, snowy orchids, rich spires of hyacinth 
bells, and among them a cross of pale pure vio- 
lets, such wood-violets as he and Annis had gath- 
ered on their way along the cliff on that blessed 
Easter Sunday a year ago; he even thought he 
could distinguish their delicate odor among the 
heavier fragrance of the rest, and it wrung his 
very heart; it was like a glimpse into his lost 
heaven. The rejoicing bells began to ring as he 
looked still at the blossoms, and vaguely a verse 
of the Bible he had learned from his mother’s lips 
came across his thought. 

“As a bride adorned for her husband.” Oh, 
Annis! Annis! so should it have been to-day! 

Just then the organ’s peal of solemn exultation 
rose and swelled above and around through all 
the vaulted arches above; one clear true voice 
took up the melodious strain : 


“Christ is arisen! Hail the glad day!” 


There was a little sound at the pew door, a rustle. 
George looked up. Good God! It was Annis, 
Annis herself; Annis in her white garments; 
the robes of their bridal day: his very Annis! 
There was the sweet, piquant face, the scarlet 
lips, the waves of sun-tipped chestnut hair, the 
wonderful luminous gray eyes, the fair tinted 
complexion ; yet over all an indescribable halo of 
serious tenderness, though never had he seen her 
look quite so young and beautiful, as if just made, 
like a fresh flower. 

And there behind her, delaying as she delayed, 
for George to rise, was Jack: tall, lank, gray- 
haired, with sad eyes, yet a look of peace in all 
his countenance, deep-lined though it was with 
thought and care, 

George tried to rise; he could not move; the 
church swayed and reeled about him; in one mo- 
ment more he would have fallen to the floor, but 
Jack stepped past the girl, and seizing George’s 
hand, wrung it so hard it brought him back to 
life and consciousness. George looked at him, 
at Annis, then at him again, with an agony of in- 
terrogation in his eyes. 

“It is my daughter; it is Alice,” Jack an- 
swered, in a whisper. 

But George, still dazed with the shock, recall- 
ed Annis’s words in her note, that came vividly 
back to him now: “Perhaps I shall be there 
too.” And was it not Easter, the day of resur- 
rection ? 

Again he bent toward Jack, and gasped, 
“ Annis ?” 

“No, Alice; my daughter Alice,” answered 
Jack, in a distressed voice. 

It was the hardest task of George Hale’s life 
to lay strong hands on his confusion, and force 
himself back into the conventions and proprie- 
ties. He could not keep his eyes from Alice’s 
face, scarcely to close them in prayer; and when 
with other white-robed girls she moved toward 
the altar and knelt for the confirmation service, 
so giving reason for her dress of virgin white, he 
could hardly accept the interpretation. It seem- 
ed to him he should be there beside her, sharing 
a nuptial benediction. 

This strange rencounter could have but one 





ending. George, forced to accept the fact that 
Alice was not Annis, felt still that his lost bride 
had in some mystic way returned to him; that it 
was not another, but her very self, whom he saw 
every day, and who accepted his devotion with 
the same bright fondness that had characterized 
his first love. 

It was a strange maze in which he wandered, 
but after a time it resolved itself into an ex- 
quisite reality. And when on the next recur- 
rence of the resurrection feast he knelt with 
Alice at the altar in that garlanded and silent 
church, he did not feel that he had been false to 
Annis’s memory, but only that his love, like the 
spring flowers about him, had indeed “risen 
again from the dead.” 





FOR EASTER. 

ROM the Japanese bamboo craftsmen came 

an idea, full of delicate sentiment, for the flow- 
er-receivers that were to carry her loving messages 
hidden away among the daffadowndillies and pan- 
sies with which they were filled. Strips of the 
bamboo were cut from three-fourths to a yard in 
length, having at least three joints in each piece. 
The space between is hollow, like a reed, and will 
hold the water for the flower-stems. With asharp 
knife incisions were made just below each joint, 
leaving the depth of inner space to hold as much 
as possible, The bamboo was then bronzed, gild- 
ed, or stained the color of red mahogany; either 
left plain or a few delicate grassy designs worked 
into the reed, a sharp-pointed knife erasing the 
applied material. 

For cards or the short poems that make such 
lovely presents come the ragged-edge parchment 
papers. The dealer will cut and “ rag” the edges 
any size desired, and the material is so heavy and 
delightful it is a pleasure to work upon. . Thirty 
cents is all that is asked for a sheet twenty-nine 
by twenty-three inches, so the foundation costs 
but little. Over the cover, which should be of 
the heavier sort, scatter disks, cloud lines, wheels, 
or butterflies, in either colors or bronzes; inside, 
a small page should be devoted to each verse, 
having an illuminated letter for its commence- 
ment. Take one of the larger squares for a 
calendar, and paint on it a carelessly arranged 
spray of golden-hearted narcissus, loose daisies, 
or a straggling procession of the dear little Kate 
Greenaway children. Four pieces of satin ribbon, 
a trifle over half an inch in width and twelve 
inches long, will be needed, as well as a wider 
length by which to hang it. On one of these rib- 
bons paint the year; another takes the thirty-one 
figures for the days of the month; the third 
should have the days of the week in quaint let- 
tering; reserving for the last the names of the 
months. Squares must be smoothly cut out of 
the card to allow free slipping of these ribbons, 
which are to be moved in regular order. It is 
very pretty to have one or two of these squares 
cut from the heart of the flower, and the rest 
where they appear to the best advantage. 

There, too, are the transparent rice and gela- 
tine sheets, so refined and delicate, For the for- 
mer the design must be sketched on heavy paper, 
then inked over, so as to give the guiding lines 
clear when the fine rice-paper is laid over it. The 
dry paints that come in tiny bottles for wax flow- 
ers are more brilliant than ordinary moist colors, 
and therefore preferable; water-color size comes 
for mixing, and in applying use the brilliant col- 
ors at first, shading when dry,.,and deepening 
with heavier tones of the color; for opaqueness, 
use Chinese white in mixing. 

Exquisite calendars, that require careful hand- 
ling, can be made by lining with bolting-cloth each 
sheet of the rice-paper, which thus loses its fra- 
gility and nothing of its transparency. Such 
dainty lamp shades as one can fashion from these 
creamy sheets! The gelatine paper will readily 
take either oil or water colors, and when illumi- 
nated, make Easter cards both new and at- 
tractive. 

It is some time since the Bazar described some 
quaint old watchsprings, and gave us all a motif 
for their collection ; but now comes another adap- 
tation, that of joining these delicate filigree af- 
fairs into rings for the purse-shaped wall-pockets. 
Old jewelry stores have great trays of them, 
which can be purchased very cheaply, and the 
soldering costs but little. 
plush, embroidery, and spangles, if money and 
time are not to be reckoned ; but if they are, the 
pretty cretonnes, covered with riotous roses, dash- 
ing poppy, or delicate modest daisies on a creamy 
ground will be quite as much “a thing of beauty.” 
To hold one’s dressing sacque, dainty as fine 
stitching and exquisite material can make it, 
these filigree rings are very desirable; here and 
there in odd corners, or where one wishes some- 
thing especially pretty, try the effect. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AND 
HIS FAMILY. 


See illustration on double page. 


( N the 9th November, 1841, the Duke of Corn- 

wall—as the eldest son of the British sover- 
eign is entitled from the moment of his birth— 
first saw the light at Buckingham Palace. It was 
on the 21st of the same month in the preceding 
year that the birth of his sister, the Princess Royal 
(now Empress of Germany) had taken place. Be- 
fore he was four weeks old he was created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester by royal patent on 
the 4th December, as the former of these titles 
never passes by merely hereditary right, but is 
subject to fresh creation for each holder of the 
same. 


Make the pocket of | 
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The court removed to Windsor Castle on the | 


6th December, and the Queen wrote to King Leo- 
pold of Belgium: “I wonder very much whom 
our little boy will be like. You will understand 
how fervent are my prayers—and I am sure ev- 


| 


erybody’s must be—to see him resemble his fa- 
ther in every respect, both in body and mind.” 
King Frederick William of Prussia, “as the sov- 
ereign of the most important Protestant kingdom 
on the Continent,” was chief sponsor at the bap- 
tism, which took place in St. George’s Chapel on 
the 25th January, 1842. Instead of a long string 
of names, he was christened simply “ Albert,” 
after his father, and “ Edward,” after his grand- 
father, the Duke of Kent, who, if he had survived 
his brother, William IV., would have reigned as 
Edward VII. Other royal baptisms had usually 
taken place within the private portion of the pal- 
ace, and the Prince of Wales was the first of his 
dynasty to be christened within St. George's. 

During the next few years of their childhood 
“the Puss” and “ the Boy,” as the Princess Royal 
and Prince of Wales were called by their parents, 
grew on side by side together. In April, 1843, 
the Queen wrote: “The Princess is wonderfully 
improved—round as a little barrel—and the Prince 
of Wales, though a little plagued with his teeth, 
strong upon his legs, with a calm, clear, bright 
expression of face”; and the Prince Consort: 
“ There is a great charm as well as deep interest 
in watching our young offspring, whose charac 
ters are quite different, and who both show many 
lovable qualities.” 

The estate of Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, 
was purchased in 1845 by the Queer and Prince 
Consort; up to that period Brighton had been 
their sea-side and Claremont their country resi 
dence, and with their children they had visited 
each. But henceforth much of the Prince of 
Wales’s boyhood was spent at Osborne, not only 





with his parents, but also when they were trav- 
elling. 

In the spring of 1849 the education of the 
Prince of Wales was committed to the charge of 
the Rev. Henry Birch, former Captain of Eton, 
and Newcastle Medallist, and Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, whence he had returned as 
an assistant master to Eton. Careful memoranda 
for his guidance were drawn up by the Prince 
Consort, “the great aim being to build up a noble 
and princely character in intelligent sympathy 
with the best movements of the age.” 

On the 3d April, 1854, the Prince of Wales 
took his place for the first time beside the Queen 
upon the throne, when the Address was presented 
from both Houses of Parliament in answer to her 
Majesty’s Message announcing the opening of war 
with Russia. 

But these occasions of his appearing in public 
were still rare. His education was proceeding 
quietly and continuously, for the most part at 
Osborne, where on the 24th May “The Swiss 
Cottage,” a building in the grounds, combining 
natural history museum and workshops, while 
beside it were little garden plots allotted to 
each of the royal children, was given over to 
them, 

On the 9th November, 1858, the Prince of 
Wales attained the age of eighteen and his legal 
majority as next heir to the crown. He was on 
that day gazetted as Colonel in the army, unat 
tached, and received the Order of the Garte: 
The succeeding year was chiefly spent on the Con 
tinent, where he visited Germany, Italy, and Spain 
On his return he took up his residence at Edin 
burgh, where he attended lectures preparatory to 
his entrance at Christ Church College, Oxford, in 
October, 1859. He worked hard at Oxford. Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, then Professor of Modern 
History, Canon Stanley, then Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, and Dean Liddell were perhaps 
the members of the university who had most to 
do in shaping and directing his studies and read 
ing. The Prince often was present at debates in 
the Union, which adjoined his residence, Frewen 
Hall, in the centre of the city. He hunted with 
the South Oxfordshire, and frequently rode with 
the drag, was a constant player in the tennis- 
court, and joined in most of the ordinary pur- 
suits and employments of the place. He spent 
five terms in all at Oxford. Among his friends 
and contemporaries at Christ Church were Lord 
Brownlow, Lord Hamilton (the present Duke of 
Abercorn), and Sir Frederick Johnstone. 

The time had now come to arrange for the ful- 
filment of a promise which had been made by the 
Queen to the Canadians, that the Prince of Wales 
should pay a visit to their country. This promise 
had been given during the Crimean war (for 
which Canada had levied and equipped a regi- 
ment of infantry), in answer to a request that 
her Majesty would visit her American posses- 
sions. 

It was now decided that this promise should 
be fulfilled early in the ensuing autumn, when the 
visit would be signalized by the Prince opening 
the great railway bridge across the St. Lawrence 
at Montreal, and laying the foundation-stone of 
the building at Ottawa intended for the future 
meetings of the Canadian Parliament. The in- 
telligence no sooner reached America than the 
President, Mr. Buchanan, addressed a letter to 
the Queen, offering a cordial welcome at Wash- 
ington to the Prince if he should extend his visit 
to the United States, and assuring her Majesty 
that he would be everywhere greeted by the 
American people in a manner that could not fail 
to be gratifying to the Queen. This request was 
answered in the same cordial spirit, and Mr. 
Buchanan was informed by the Queen that the 
Prince proposed to return from Canada through 
the United States, and that it would give him 
great pleasure to have an opportunity of testify 
ing to the President in person that the feelings 
which had dictated the President’s letter were 
fully reciprocated on the other side of the At 
lantie. 

On the 9th July, 1860, the Prince of Wales left 
Osborne in the Victoria and Alhert with the 
Prince Consort for Devonport. He embarked 
there on board H.M.S. Hero, 91 guns, Captain G 
H. Seymour, C.B., and sailed at 1 a.m., 10th July, 
from Plymouth Sound for North America 

The voyage was rough: eight days’ storm, with 
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a heavy sea and dense mist, 
the New World at St. John’s, in Newfoundland (the oldest British 
colony), where his presence produced a fever of excitement. A 


On the 25th July he landed first in | 


levee, regatta, and ball were necessarily held; but, on re-embark- | 


ing, his carriage was drawn from the Government 
Queen’s Quay by enthusiastic crowds. 


tions were, *‘ God bless his pretty face, and send him a good wife!’ 
His appearance was very much in his favor, and his youth and 
royal, dignified manners and bearing seem to have touched all 
hearts. His progress through Canada was a prolonged ovation, 
which was continued in the United States, where a most cordial 
welcome was given him everywhere. 

Having thus finished his studies and made a tour of the civil- 


House to | 
The rough fishermen and | 
their wives were quite wild about him, and their frequent exclama- | ever since. 








ized world, the next thing in order was to provide him a wife from 
among the Protestant princesses of Europe. And in this, singular 
good fortune awaited him, for it would have been impossible to 
find a more popular bride than the beautiful young Danish Prin- 
cess Alexandra, with whom the whole English nation fell in love 
the moment she set foot upon their shores, and has continued so 
They were married with great pomp March 10, 1863, 
and have just celebrated their silver wedding, after a quarter of 


| a century of singularly unruffled happiness, surrounded by a bloom- 


ing family of two sons and three daughters, who are portrayed in 
our engraving. Of these, Prince Albert Victor Christian Edward, 
the heir-apparent to the thrones of Great Britain and India, was 
born January 8, 1864; George Frederick Ernest Albert, June 3, 
1865; Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar, February 20, 1867; 


Victoria Alexandra Olga Marie, July 6, 1868; and Maud Charlotte 
Marie Victoria, November 26,1869. The youngest son died a few 
days after its birth—the only break in the family during a quarter 
of a century. 





OUTSIDE AN IRISH CHAPEL. 


‘PHIS graphic illustration depicts a characteristic phase of the 
I conflict that is smouldering in the west of Ireland, 

The people instinctively recognize the formation from their 
own body of a corps of stalwart men whose interests, contrary to 
theirs, lie with the land-owners. As a rule, the constables are 
ignored when met in country and town, and the rural custom of 
saying a pleasant word in passing does not exist for them. The 
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rosy-cheeked and rosy-legged young girls, who expect a jolly call 
or a chuck under the chin from a man of their own station, and 
are always his match, do not so much as look at a constable, 
but avoid him if possible. Nor does he dare, as a rule, to say a 
word to them. Should one of them, or rather a couple—for they 
never go about singly—enter a chapel, the rest of the worshippers 
may rise from their knees and troop out, thus showing that, with 
all their respect for religion, they will not hold themselves the 
equals of such agents of iniquity even in the house of God. In 
remote parts of Ireland the chapels are often extremely small. 
Sometimes this arises from the poverty of the parish in recent 
times ; again, it may be a very ancient building, erected at a time 
when enormously thick walls and a seating capacity for about 
thirty persons were common. In such cases the chapel is sure 





to be particularly sought for its long-abiding sanctity. M. Re- 
nouard has taken the exterior of one of these limited churches, 
which the first comers have filled to repletion, so that the late 
arrivals have to kneel outside. A brace of constables have come 
too, and placing their helmets on the ground, have fallen devoutly 
to their prayers. But Galway does not propose to be contaminated 
by any very close proximity to men whose career it disapproves 
So the line of standing and kneeling men and women is repelled 
from the couple like the tail of a comet, and goes widening and 
sweeping away from them until it is difficult for the last of them 
to hear the bell at the little altar within. These are some of the 
grim and the comic aspects of the war between the classes and 
masses in Galway, each phase containing both tragedy and com- 
edy in differing degrees. 


ITALIAN ARMY PENSIONERS AT THEI 
COMRADE’S FUNERAL. 

NHE fine picture by the Italian artist Gilardi, from which this 
T beautiful engraving was made, has won the distinction of being 
purchased by the Italian government 
group of the old “ Invalides” 





The illustration depicts a 
seated in a church stall during 
the funeral of one of their comrades, in whose honor they hold 
lighted tapers 


The faces are admirably drawn, and suggest Hu 
bert Herkomer’s kindred picture of the old Greenwich pensioners 
Each countenance is a study in itself, full of varying emotions, 
from the devout old soldier who is absorbed in prayer to the one 
who vainly tries to suppress a yawn at the length of the cere- 
monial, 
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WIEN NEEDED, 
everybody should use Rixee’s popular and reliable 
family medicines and toilet requisites, all of which 
they legally guarantee to give entire satisfaction or 
they return your money. 


Messrs. Wm. B. Riker & Son have honestly earned 
and fully deserve the preference and confidence of the 

veople over all other draggists and manufacturers of 
medicines, Show your appreciation of their untiring 
efforts of the last five years to improve the quality and 
reduce the price of Drugs, Medicines, and Toilet Prepa- 
rations by giving their pre parations a trial when oppor- 
tunity offers, especially when by so doing you benefit 
yourself, both in the quality of the article and in price. 

Th roods may now be obtained of all independent 
andr able dealers, including the dry-goods houses. 
An illustrated descriptive catalogue will be sent free 
on application to Wa. B. Riker & Son, Druggists and 
Manufacturing Chemists. Established forty-two years 
at 353 6th Ave., New York.—[{Adv.] 








FOR AN IRRITATED THROAT, 
Cough, or Cold, ** Brown’s Bronchial Troches"’ are of- 
fered with the fullest confidence in their efficacy.— 
[Adov, 





CATARRH CURED. 


A oLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of ¢ harge.—[Ado.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruina Syeur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhea 2 cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





TUE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Rixer’s Compounp Sarsapanitia. It contains no 












Meroury, Porvsu, or Arsento, while its effect is 
quicker and far more satisfactory than any. In fact, 
we guarautee entire satisfaction or agree to return the 
money Extra large bottles (173g ounces), 75 cents. 
Two doses a day does the business. 

Insist on having Riker’s Sagsarartiia and you are 
poaitively sure of cure. Do not allow any one to per- 
suade you otherwise. Sold by almost all dealers If 
any drag rixt refuses to supply you, you can be sure of 
getting What you ask for at the dry- -goods houses and 
general stores. or direct from Wa. B. Riker & Son, 


353 6th Ave., New York.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


" B0 — a he most 
- delicate stomach can take it. 





Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
" Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


ae . PM 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Dauaarsts. ‘Scott & Bowne, New York. 
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THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 


Orriors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
610 Gth Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant. Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 


goons sent by mail to any part 
9°c . S Send for Ilustrated 
alten of latest Parisian styles. 
S. C. BECK, 36 N. Sth Street, Phil- 


adelphia. Please mention this paper. 















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- teat, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimmirg from 


BARBOUR’S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT LACES FREE 
) 











We put up large assorted packages of handsome Laces 
which include White Laces, Linen Torchon 
Laces, Spanish and Languedoc Cream Laces, 
ete. Ladies will find them very useful for trimming all 
kinds of underwear; they can also be used to advantage 
in ornamenting children’s and infants’ clothing, as each 
package contains such a variety. We send them in vari- 
ous lengths, from one yard up to three and four yards. 

To at once introduce THE FAMILY JOURNAL, 
a mammoth sixteen page, dollar a —_ ublica- 
tion, brimful of Stories, Skete ashion 
Notes, Home Hints and intere sting 1 po. vading for old 
and young. To each person who will cut out this adv't 
and send to us 25 cents, postal note or stamps, we will 
give one year’s subscription to our pan od a, 
price $1 per year), and one assorted eckage = 
—~ ant Laces by return mail absolute ly F EE 7 

postpaid. This offer is made simply to introduce 
our paper into new homes. Satisfaction guaran- 
or money refunded. Addre 
LYNN XNN PUBLISHING co., LY NN, MASS. 


EUROPE Seaso 


ELEVENTH 
SEASON 

{3,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 
of FOREIGN TRAVEL, including the princiyal 


Countries, Capitals, Sights and Scenes, All 
travel and hote is first class. All expenses included. 
PARTY SELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, 
with greatest economy of time and money. Absolute 
freedom from care. Good management and intelli- 
gent conductors. Send for circulars free. 
Tours of 96 Days, 80 Days, and 65 Days. 
E. Tourjee, Franklin Square, Boston. 


by Pecr’s Pat. Inprovep 
F: Cusmiongp Ear Drums, 
tows ae REE greene 
Address 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & Pe fs, F 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. N Rison 


RIKER’S 


EXPECTORANT 


One bottle of which is Warranted to 
Cure any ordinary Cough or Cold, 
or your money is returned. 


A Pleasant, Swift, and Sure Cure for 
Coughs and Colds, 


If taken as soon as you feel that irritation or 
dryness of the throat occasioned by a cold, FOUR to 
SIX DOSES WILL CU 

It won't cure a horrible sore throat in one night, 
nor, in fact, willit cure anything in that space of time. 
It takes at least a day or so to cure a cold, but 


“IT GETS THERE ALL THE SAME.” 


It STOPS your COUGH almost at once, but should 
you stop taking it after two or three doses probably 
e- cough would return. One thing you can always 

ye sure of, LONG before you have emptied the bottle 
you will be “all O. 

As a trial of this TRULY WONDERFUL medicine 
COSTS NOTHING, and as 95 cases out of every 100 
WILL BE CURED, it is worth your while to AT 
LEAST MAKE THE TRIAL. 

Price per bottle, containing a half pint (enough to 
cure eight people if taken in time), 


60 CENTS. 


Insist on Having 


RIKER’S EXPECTORANT, 
And You are Positively Sure of Cure. 


Do not allow any one to persuade you otherwise. 

Sold by almost all dealers throughout the United 
States, or will be sent free of charge to any part of the 
United States on receipt of price by 


WM. B.RIKER & SON 


DRUGGISTS AND MANUFACTURING "ed 
ISTS, ESTABLISHED 1846, AT 858 6TH AVE., N.Y. 
LABORATORIES: 585 WASHINGTON 8ST.’ AND 
55, 57, AND 59 CLARKSON ST., N. Y. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATIO 

SEE THAT OUR TRADE ARK IS ON ALL 
GOODS PURPORTING TO BE RIKER’s, 








After Twelve Years. 

Mr. Riker, 

I have been a enfferer from bronchitis for twelve 
years. Nothing seemed to give me relief until I took 
t1ker’s Exprororant, which gave me relief at once. 
I think it is the most wonderful medicine that has ever 
been made. Yours truly, 

Mrs. E. H. Govan, 265 West 25th St. 


\ CLuBiA 


BICYCLES . 
onl RICYCLES 
So TANDEMS 


cake HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
——* Pope Mra.Co. 


= FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
RANCH || 12. WARREN ST. NEW YORK 
oon 291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free sam- 
ples with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, full size (11 x 13 ins.), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 
“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow,” 
A very beautiful and oe song and chorus; mailed 

or 60 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


tena & 844 reatwer; N.Y. 








“PARTED BANG” 


Made of ne natural CU Sty eit, vr, 


who wear area hair partied, $6 
up, according to size nd co. or. 
Beautifying Mosk, with prep’n 

$2; Hair Goods, cs 
here. Send to 


sent C.O.D. 
thet mfr for riikust'd Pr xiohivawe sts 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall 






























OUR 


= or EVERYTHING GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rare in Seeds and Plants, together with 
lain directions of ‘‘How to grow them,” by 


TER HENDERSON. This Manual, which isa 


book of 140 pages, we mail to any ‘address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) 


Toall so re- 





mitting 25 cents for the Manual we will, at the 
same time, send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the following novel- 
ties, the price of either of which is 25 cents: 
One packet of the new Green and Gold 

‘Watermelon, or one packet of new Succes- 
sion Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra 
Zinnia, or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or 
one packet of new Mammoth Verbena (see 
illustration), or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonflower, on the distinct understanding, 
a wg those ordering will state in 
they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO."32 "120" 





How to Gure 
SKin § ocalp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


fPHE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 

and scalp disenses, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Curicura Remepixs, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Cortounra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrovea Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtoura RESOLVEN tv, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from om ae to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c. 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dru AND 
Cuemiwat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








|< om Big blackheads, chapped and oily ~@& 
wT in prevented by Cutioura Soap. “Ge 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Coticura ANTI-Pain Paster, the 


only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 








‘ACN “OAW UIQ AVIAN 
[°j901IS UF ISOM FC 


THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Noy. 15, 1887), 
the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists, Sham- 
pooing, hair dyeing on the premises,any desirable shade 


G APE MWESTIENT 


Surplus, $355,016 
In our $5 t Department, in sums of 


e] 9 paying 
38 $5. interest, Savings Certificates are 
= O- exchangeable for Securities mentioned 
100 O te and are also payable in cash on 
demand. Tathe | MORTCAGE DEPARTMENT 
in amounts 4 Ay — upwards, at 5% 
interest, pay. le half ear! n e ears 
ond 10 —— we have ben in business we 
have loaned $11,156,430, and $6,794,690 of interest and 
Principal was returned romptly to Septal and 


partment 
More than a Million Dolla rs 
1 10% have —_ ‘been invested, returns on which 
average largely in excess of Ten per cent. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE,KANSAS. 
Mew York Mng'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.25, 50 different pat- 
terns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 patterns for 75 cts. 

HENRY A. BROWN 
508 Broadway, New York City. 


BUY THE WRINGER 21/7 
rue MOST LABOR 
@ PURCHASE GEAR 


oe half the labor of other 
rs, and costs but little more. 








EMPIRET hc L GREASE 
Poi i CLOT H ES. 


Bote W. si Auburn, 





“KNOWLEDGE !IS POWER.” 


IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL YOU 
CATARRH URE 
— we stand ready to prove it. Write for our 


BOOK “Common Sense Tauk."’ 
o. ‘ik SURE CURE ©., Lakeside Bid’ E.cHICAGO, ILL. 


Wanna DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styl°s. 


Tor sale everywhere. 


Send 5 cts. postage and get free, 40 full- 
size pages latest Vocal and Instru- 
mental pieces. Agents wanted. $50 to 


$100 a month, and $2500 in prizes. 
Musical Galaxy, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. 





EWELER’S SAWDUST for cleansing jewelry 
e) and keeping gems always bright. Send 12¢. for box. 
J. H, Johnston, 150 Bowery. Fall Instrustions. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., es 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
"EW YORK SHOPPING of ‘all kinds done by a lady 
iN of good taste and judgment. Send for circular. 
MRS. M. HERNANDEZ, 205 West 24th St., New York. 

— 1875, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "samen 


ECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New Y York. 
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SPRING, 1888. 
SILKS. 


Surah Glace, Pekin Raye Ombre, 
GLACE AND BORDE, 
Plain Colored Silks, 
CHANGEABLE SILKS, 
with and without borders, 
BLACK SILKS, 


Plain and Printed Bengalines. 


, sth, 
nae: A , 9th ét. 


Colored Silks, 
James McCreery &Co. ‘ 


Will make on 





Monday, 


March 19th, a general ex- | 


hibit of Plain Dress Silks, 


in which the latest and best | 


products of the Looms of 
the World will be repre- 
sented, 


the Oriental and Antique 
Classic Tints in both Solid 
and Glace effects, which are 
now receiving such marked 
approval in Paris. 

An examination is cord- 
ially invited. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
New York. 
Darhngton, Rook & C0, 
ENTIRE IMPORTATION NOW OPEN FOR 
THE SPRING AND SUMMER. 
Rich Silks, Satins, and Velvets. High- 
Class Paris Novelties. Plain and Col- 
ored Dress Goods, in Checks, Stripes, 
Plaids, and Fancy Effects. English Suit- 
ings for Tailor-made Dresses. French 
Sateens and Scotch Zephyrs. Fancy 
Flannels for Tennis Costumes. Paris 


Wraps, Mantles, Jackets, and Beaded 
Capes. 


26 Chestuut Street 1128 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Make 


specialty 


OF 


4,079 


‘oe NE 820%, 
Suew vor” Lalies’ 
and MISSES’ COSTUMES, SUITS, HABITS, 
WRAPS, COATS, &c. 


TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


OF WP Nadas 


a by armas 







sts or sent by mail. 
azeltine, Warren, Pa, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specifie is absolutely the 
only unfailing remedy for removing radically and 
ermanently all annoying disfigurements from 
uips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 

Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York. 








Their assortments | 
contain a large variety of | 


| other preparation quite supe rfluons. 





| ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


‘|S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the mer ay hg , niga and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old ag 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


KIDS BY MAIL! 


One of the largest Kid Glove Manufacturers of Paris, 
ssiring to thoroughly introduce their celebrated 
a ERMINIE”’ four button kid gloves among the 
American people will, for the nextsixty days, send post 
d, upon receipt of ¢.. one pair of their handsome 
Four Button ‘ 
size or color desir 
simply pays for the 
ing this glove, — 
Value to 
taile dat Double 
ject being to create a demand and prove 
to you that this Gloveisfarsuperior 
toany other $1.25 or laced 


















reine Cloves, any 
This low price 
« * manufactur- 










e 
the Price; the ob 


per 
2 pairs w 
and color dé 
or Mouey Or 
return mail. 
mitting to us 


FREE, Address 


J. DUNNE & CO., 


American Agents, 
x2t1s, 25 Whit Whitehall St., N. Y. City. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BARRY'S 
TRIGOPHEROUS 


e sold to any. one person. 
d,and 7c. in Stamps, Postal Note 
r and Gloves willbe forwarded you by 
Any one forming a Club of ten and re- 
-50 will receive one extra pair 







P. 0. Box 2412. 





pf SA ; } Aid | 4 My 

FOR THE HAIR. 

This excellent article is admitted to be the standard 
np eee ora for all purposes connected with the hair. 
t prevents its falling off, eradicates scurf, dandruff, 
&c., and keeps it in the most beautiful condition. Its 
habitual use renders the use of oil, pomatum, or any 
It is richly per- 
fumed with the most delicious floral fragrance, and is 
warranted to cause new hair to grow on bald places. 


ONSUMPTION 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula < a simple vegetable 

eT the speedy an + Permanent cure of 
CONSUMPTION, oe HITIs, ASTH- 
M A, CATARRH, =e Throat and Lung Affec- 





tions. also a positive and ical cure for NER VOUS 
DEBILITY soda Nervess 
Complaints,af- ter having test- 
ed its won- derful cura- 
pated qowers in thousands ~ 


it his duty 
en it Wie 4 — to his suffering — ‘Aiea hes 
this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it. this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
a ne with stamp, naming this paper. 

A. NOYES, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


Experience shows the superiority over bristies of the 


“IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” Jrrcussers 
HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. CIE) 


410038 





oxeD 25— 








ENEFICIAL 


RANOSOM™ CDE 460 Dae is 

3 EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERTEMABLE. a 
Has earned highest professional and general indorse- 

ments. The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo. W. Cable, 

writes: “I have your brush in use. It certainly gives 

the teeth an extremely pleasant feeling of polish.” 








Gilks and Dress Goods 


——— 


21-inch BLACK RHADAMES, worth $1.65, at 
1.19. 
24-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, wear guaran- 


teed, worth $2.00, at 


50. | 
20-inch COLORED RHADAMES, all silk, re- 


duced from $1.25 to 98c, 

19-inch COLORED PLUSHES, silk face, were 
$1.50, now 98c. 

21-inch COLORED BROCADE ping yy 
very handsome goods, were $4.00, now 

46-inch All- wool PRENCH paprpilt 2_M 
latest shades, reduced from $1.00 to 69e, 

Full lines of NEW FRENCH WOOL AND 
MOHAIR CHALLIES. 

COLORED HENRIETTAS, choicest shades, 
all wool, at 85e, and $1. 00; and silk and wool 
at $1.25, worth $1.65. 


e 
Y T MJ . ‘ 
Priestley’s Henriettas. 
PRIESTLEY’S SILKE WARP BLACK 
HENRIETTA, regular $1.50 quality $1.19. 
Same make, very fine quality, usually sold at $1.75, 
now $1.39. 
45-inch All-wool BLACK HENRIETTA, splen- 
did value at $1.15, reduced to 75¢, 
Very choice designs in SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 
FR’CH SATEENS, LINEN LAWNS, 
40-inch BATISTES, &c. 


The best quality DOMESTIC CHALLIES ©» | 


the market, the identical goods other houses are 
sending samples of at 18c., we offer the entire line 
at 15c. per yard. 


N. B.—Please note the Street address. 


Le Boutillier <a 
Brothers, ; 


NEW YORK 
- T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
JREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


oe 
— 
an 
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FERD. T. HOPKINS, ma 48 Bond St., running 
__through to main office, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


PEERLESS DYES 2:3:0s.2227: 
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Are Now Off ring the Ve ry Latest 


NOreS tine 


LACE FLOUNCINGS, 


At prices absolut ely beyond comp tition. 


40-inch BLACK malt FLOUNCINGS, 


Rose and Spray Design. ..cccc.cccee ccc vceeees 97c 
Rose and Vine Pattern. .....ccceececccees $l 39 
Stripe and Rose Pattern, ....0...0c000e ae 
Tulip Design, Rose Pe 3 ee . 1.98 
Medallion Pattern aa gipagddis dented ae 
Medallion and Vine, Seroll Border. 2.59 
Extra Fine Spray Design, rich Boo i F...2. SOS 
And numberless styles and patterns, ¢ ely re 


sembling the Sinest REAL LACE, exclusively 


our own wnipor tation, 


40-inch GUIMPURE FLOUNCINGS, 


Rose and Leaf Design... oeee we BIO 
Vine and Spray, Rose Riedir.. vevbenkaee %149 
Scroll, with Leaf and Flowers.... at ae 
Extra Heavy Large Pattern sane oe eee 
And Upwards 
40-inch NORMANDIE — FLOUNCINGS, 
Rose and Stripe Pattern....... PE 
Rose and Vine Pattern. . .oo.ccccccccceesessess 75C 
Fine Vine and Stripe. .........87¢. and $1.00 
Our stock of fine Laces is cor uplete and uw 
rivalled for artistic and novel styles and patterns 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


iP INDELIBLE 
: a \ THE OLDEST 
THE BEST 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


TOKOLOGY si: ae 
ALICE B, STOCKHAN 
Sample pages NTS 


The most SOLD ge work for 


99,000 SOLD fo'572 








SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, tL 
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FACETIZ. 
IN COMING YEARS. 
(APROPOS OF THE RECENT BLIZZARD.) 


In future years, should I chance to be 
The oldest inhabitant of the town, 
The people will come and question me 
About certain legends handed down 
arding the storm of the other day. 
hey will listen with a smile of doubt, 
And shake their heads as I tell about 
The blizzard fierce and Its terrible rout: 
How for ten daya not a man went out 
y hyd = but - Sey —— ome, 
ey'll lose respect for my head so gray, 
Believing not a word I say. 
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BITS OF THE RECENT BLIZZARD. 


A telegraph line-man, climbing to the top of a pole, 
found himself abreast of a sign-painter swung.on a 
scaffold under the eaves of a house. The two ex- 
changed compliments. 

“You are engaged in high art, I see,” said the line- 
man. 

“ Your pebenes shows that yon belong where you 
have climbed,” said the painter—“ above the masses.” 


couanehediitappaiee 
CONFIDENCE IN HIMSELF. 

Brown. “I say, Dumley, Robinson has threatened 
that the first time he meets you he proposes to knock 
— horse-sense into you. You want to look out for 

m.” 


Dumuey (contem ly). “Pooh! It wonld take 
a dozen men like Robinson to knock any horse-sense 
into me.” 





OUT FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

*‘An’ how’s your husband, Mrs. Maloney ? 

All the long while that I’ve been away 
I’ve heard not a worrud about him.” 

“Sure he wint ont the first time to-day 
In three months, for he’s been very bad.” 

“Ts that so?” “ Faith it is, Mrs. Ryan: 
An’ an iligant funeral he had, M E. 


—_—~———_. 


A LITTLE OPTIMIST. 

During the sojourn of the recent visitor from Dako- 
ta, while the wind was howling through the tree-tops 
and piling the snow up in immense drifts before ev- 
erybody’s door, and covering the fences, and having a 
good old time generally, little Kittie stood at the win- 
dow gazing out ut the wonderful storm, with her mo- 





ther’s arm about her. ‘‘Oh, mamma,” she said, witha 
litle shudder, just as the wind howled more fiercely 
and the snow seemed to fall in greater quantities, 
“ wouldn’t it be awful if tt snould lightning now |” 


—_—o-———— 
WHEN HE WAS A BOY. 


Neely has arrived at that age when he begins to call 
himself a man, and affects airs and graces that are 
supposed to be the prerogatives of the lords of crea- 
tion. During the same storm as spoken of above, 
while the family were debating the possibilities of the 
coal and provisions withstanding the promised siege, 
Neely remarked, in a nonchalant way, ‘* Well, wasn’t 
there such a storm as this when I was a boy ?” 

* Yes,” said his sister Mary, quickly ; “‘ this is the 
storm.” 











SUPPLEMENT TO HTARPER’S BAZ 
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EASTER MORNING.—Drawn 


“ Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, Mast 





PER’S BAZAR, APRIL 7, 1888, 
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brawn By ALFrep FREDERICKs. 


ay, Master. Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father.” 


Sr. Joun. 


























TEA ROSE OF JAPAN, 


POT POURRI., 
ROSE JARS, 
300 Styles. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘A. A. VANTINE & CO. 


Broadway & 18th Street, N.Y. 


Antique 


Japan, China, India, Persia, 


and Turkey. 


Spring Importations now Arriving. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. 


(All Sizes.) 


and Modern Portieres, 


Scarfs, and Table Covers. 
250 Pieces 


SHANGHAI COLORED SILK. FAN IMPORTATION 1888 


Dress Pattern, 
22 Inches Wide, 16 Yards, $12.50. 


OUR 


RECEIVED. 
Over 1000 Styles. 








THE 


Lieghor Mills, 


FITCH BURG,.MASS. 
peace 
Manufacturers of “High Novel- 
ties” in Cotton Dress Fabries. | 
The Spring production con- 
sisting of 


Satinettas, 
Braidettes, 
Tufted Effects, 
Ardenne Suitings, 


in all the newest shades, and most 
stylish combinations, now ready. 

Samples may be procured from 
any of the leading retail houses in 
the country. 


= } 


A well-made GINGHAM is 
the most durable, economical, and 
attractive of all the various fabrics 
for Womens’ wear. The large va- 
riety of cheap Cotton Dress Ma- 
terials placed on the market the 
last few years, possessing neither 
merit nor wearing qualities, has 
caused a great reaction in favor of 
Ginghams of well-known excel- 
lence. Prominent among these are 
the goods produced by the 


JOHNSON MANUFACTURING C0, 


harmony with the latest fashions, 
and the unfading colors and unsur- 


passed wearing qualities render 
them especially popular and de- 


sirable. The goods are kept by all 
the Retail Dry-Goods Houses. 
Send for Samples to the 


JOHNSON MFG C0, 


North Adams, Mass. 





that are as acceptable to older 
nursery.” 


The “( 


prepared recipes by a « 


“EREALINE Cook- Book,” 


who will mention where 


two-cent stamp for postage to the Cergatine Mec. Co., C 


HILDREN and babies 
thrive wonderfully on 
“Cerealine Flakes.” ; 

M. V. Crouse, Sup’t of the 
Children’s Home, Cincinnati, says: 
**T do not think there is any arti 


cle of food as generally liked as 
this.” 
CHRISTINE ,TERHUNE HERRICK 


writes: 


‘*It forms the basis for the 


most tempting and wholesome pud 


dings, both with 
palates as to the 


containing over twe h 


this advertisement was seen, 


and without egg 


KB 


denizens of the 


undred carefully 


0k of national reputation, will be sent to any one 


and enclose a 


lumbus, Ind. 








THE CELEBRATED 







PIANOS 
Are at pre- 
sent the 
cost pop- 
ular and 





PIANOS 
preferred 
by the 
leading 
Artists, 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET. NEW YORE. 





SCOTT:SFLOWERS 


39 Years’ Experience in 
[nats apt eaten and reliab) °-R 
ities rs reat beauty 
nree C oice New Roses ROBE 
to any address. Send for it now. 


Bietenee: 


rieROS tt R S.5; 


Crand$ peg le ities) inPLANTS,BULBS 
FLOW EEDSo 
at Seiaismuso ‘SON 


extrac hoice¢ yuality, 
with alovelyColored 


N, Philadelphia, Pa, 





BENDICK’S 
¢ Portable and complete PER- 
& FORATING MACHINE, with 
fuil instructions for making 
- STAMPING PATTERNS, 
B Packed in wooden box, size 
16x6inches. Price, $12. 
M. BENDICK, 
438 Broadway, N.Y., Manufac- 
turer of Stamping Patterns 
and Perforating Machines. 











THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


», GLOVE-FITTING 
? CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 

THREE LENGTHS. 

TWELVE GRADES. 

HIGHEST AWARDS 
GRANTED. 

THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 

FOR QUALITY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG GOMPANY’S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it 


N. B.—Gienuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
aeross label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 





CRANDALL & CO., 
3d Ave. & 87th St., N.Y. 


Largest, oldest Baby Car- 
riage Factory in the world. 
The newest patterns at 
wholesale and retail. Also, 
Velocipedes, Doll Carriages 
and Wagons... Price « list 
mailed free on application. 
Open evenings. 








ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested 





and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. s W IL TBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 





IF IT IS 


WORTH A CENT 


TO YOU TO KNOW 
HOW 


YOUR SILVERWARE CAN 


LOOK LIKE 


Y) \ ALWAYS BE MADE TO 

; % NEW WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS 
AND 

ALSO OBTAIN SUFFICIENT 


MATERIAL TO CLEAN 
AND POLISH YOUR 


VALUE IND THE LEAST, 


BuY » 


LO 
A POSTAL S75 
AND SEND IT » On 
TO US ete 
YOUR ADDRESS AND™ «oS, ky 


NAME OF THIS PAPER tO» 
PLAINLY WRITTEN UPON “S 


ENTIRE Sit- 


we BEAUTI- 


VER SeRVICE 


FULLY, 


IT AND BOTH WILL BE SENT ms > 
TO YOU POSTPAID. °* 4 
¢ 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York. 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C, 


| FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A 
EXCELLENT as! 


MOST 


. H. WILLIAMS, Stewarp 

















ODORA, i=: 
WATER 

SacHeET, It exhales a New, 

delicate perfume. It beauti 

fies and preserves the com 

plexion, hair, and teeth. At 

druggists, or we will send, 

postpaid, 4 sachets for SWe., 


my or sam pie for iLc.withbook, 


McDONALD DEBUG CO., 532 Washington St., N.Y. City. 





BUSTLE. 


Price, 50¢. Postage, 10c. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


32 Howard Street, N. Y. 








THE NEW AMERICAN 


‘Roller Organ 


Mee, PLAYS ANY TUNE arranged for it, from aw alt zto e 


hymn wit 


BAL 
th 


“ d to E R THE 
: ROLL ER ORGAN ne "th ort * REN u 


ee Th ren dens al 
Strumentever presen- 


3 mus ptter wou 
y meee ines M ean 


h perfect tune and time, Give 


factiot > 
a a «Hundred Dollar Parlor 
‘an as om times morepleasure, Plays 260 
an + inasuperbD manner and charms every 


d m “N marvellous Musical i 


NEW AMERICAN 


OLL ah Ly 





Seis eae oy tiusiCc. i 
us 


vit 
Reels, Se elections from Operas, ree Songs Chorch musicas CHES oR FOURS. 
perfectly. YOU SHOULD SEND FOR ONE ofthe above pdeseribed inctrumenta ae 


s0 many feat ures cant be tor ao oe Prench oe wis 


EITHER SEX, 1 


NV EVERY LOCALITY, AND OFFER 
WORKERS CANNOT FALL TO MAKE a, TOS: 















, order asample 
lustrument ask for Special Terms ,in BE vARVED © ASES ith ee 
pase inatrame ete nee ffere itor SUX Doll arr Se re for one $3 uwith ast a 

ou wantit sentC,0,D, send $3, 5 hen you order ay balanc en you ge torgan. end e oO, onder 
Re. istered letter 
or Xpress, 


sadrees z ders to 


WORLD WF CO.. 129 Nassau streat New York. 





MAGEE’ 
EMULSION, 


The Rev. Alfred 8S, Stowell writes: 

Dersy Deport, N. H., Aug. 15, 1887. 
Messrs. J. A. Magee & Co.: Gentlemen—Last fall my 
wife was completely prostrated. She was suffering from 
extreme debility, accompanied by profuse night sweats. 
By advice of her physician she commenced taking your 
Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. She took a bottle a week for 
More than six months. She soon commenced to gain slow- 
ly, and after a time her night sweats ceased: she gained 
considerably in flesh, and at present time is in about her 

usual! health. Aurerp 8. STowEL1, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, Derry, * 4% 








MAGEE’ 
MULSION. 


Could Not Work for a Year, 

J. A. Magee & Co., Sirs: I was troubled with a cough 
and hemorrhages, also night sweats and general debility 
so badly as to be obliged to leave my work for a whole 
year. I was finally induced to try Magee’s Emulsion, 
which cured me. I used one dozen bottles and am now at 
work again as well as ever, and I do not know how to ex- 
press myself in praise of your valuable remedy. 





Joun Connors, 
6 Everett Corporation, Lawrence, Mass. 





MAGEE’S 


EMULSION. 


A Strong Endorsement, 


N. H., April 30, 1884, 
Your agent called on me and left 


MANCHESTER, 
J. A. Magee & Co.: 


some trial bottles of your Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oi) for 
us totry in our Women’s Aid and Relief Hospital. We 


found it to be a very excellent medicine, all you represent 
it to be. 


We gave it to a consumptive with very good re- 


sults, and I sincerely recommend it to all suffering with 
lung trouble or general debility. 


Very respectfully, 


Mrs. Aretas Boop, 
Treas. Women’s Aid and Relief Socie ty, 154 Lowell Street. 
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MAGEE’S 


EMULSION, 


To.evo Menicat Coniece Dispensary, 
April 10, 1885 
J. A. Mager & Co., Lawrence, Mass., Gentlemen: I m 
the acquaintance with your admirable Emulsion of Cod-I 
er Oil through your travelling agent recently. Since the 
have been constantly using it where anything of the k 
was indicated, 
express my satisfaction. It is with no doubt the best pr 
aration of Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion manufactured. 
Believe me, vour obedient servant, 
Epwts Grounp, M.D., Ph.D., 
Prof. Ophthalmology and Otology in Toledo Med. Colleg 
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AV- 
ni 
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and to say that I am pleased would not half 


ep- 














ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRING NOVELTIES, 


Sites. 





Bordeé. 
Glacé, Moire. 
India 


Ombre. 


Raye, 


DRESS FABRICS. 


d' Ecosse. I 


Cachmere 
Printed Laines. 


sadies 


Cloths, 
Plaid and Stripe Suitings, 


Plaid and Stripe Bengalines. 


‘Anderson's ” 


Lephy PS 


« Fréres 


K oechlin’s . 


Printed 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Linens and Louse ke 


HOSIER) 
& Warners” 


celebrate d 


inND 


‘Cartwright 


CARPETS 


Ine 


~] 


Merino 


Pongees and Corahs. 


Satins. 


C3 Or dS, 


UNDERWEAR. 


U nd rwear 


Oriental Russ. 





AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


SO highly esteemed bv the 


> 
on | ag 


constantly, renewing as it wears off. 


MARION 
HARLAN D. 





MARION HARLAND, the celebrated authoress, 


] os % - 1 2 a 
es 103 and 445 of her popular work, 
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women of America, says 
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“For pain in the back wear an Allcock’s Porous Plaster 


This is an invaluable sup- 


port when the weight on the small of the back becomes heavy 


and the aching incessant.” 
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VENET 
BLINL 
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Outside, 


to 


SS New York. 


Send for Catalogue 


953 BROADWAY, 


for Inside or = 


t+ 


SS. WiILSson’s 


AN 


HOUSE HEATING 
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Bi STEAM” 


«|THE “GORTON” 




















THE APRIL PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Now Ready, 
“OLD SANSTONE GRANGE 
FIFTY I r s 
PRICE REDUCED TO THIRTY CENTS 
vit Young Ladies’ Journ 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for any foreign periodical, but 


beware of canvassers pretending to be our 
agents. 
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MARQUISE.” 


ENNIN 


PARASOLS 


DENWELT,” 


oF. ay 


450 Broadway. 
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Wright Brothers &Co, 





Superior Rubber 


M ATS 


=z THESE 


has ever 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING 00. 
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PARLOR VESTIBULE RUBBER ‘MATS. 
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"ALSO, RUBBER MATTING 





J. H. CHHEVER, Treasurer. 
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Yachts, 











GENUINE WITHOUT OUR 


VONE 
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